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FAITH OF 
NEWSPAPER 


E are tied to no political party ; and we have 
no set of dogmas to be used in interpreting 
every situation. But we have some obligations. 


The first of these is to the cause of human free- 
dom and world peace. For the two go together. 


Without freedom there can be no certainty of 


peas Cc, 


To seek, in however small a way, to disperse 
the threat of atomic war which hangs over all 
mankind is a first duty to any responsible organ 
of public opinion, For this threat is the most in- 
sidious of all. It weakens religious faith, it under- 
mines moral values and strikes at the very roots 
of our Christian civilisation, 


We believe that a newspaper should give the 
news as it happens, honestly and accurately. We 
consider that the worst crime in journalism is to 
decide on some line of “ policy’ and then to 
twist the presentation of events to justify that line. 


But to be impartial is not to be indifferent o1 
indecisive. We exercise our right, in comment, to 
take sides. Most of the time we shall do so in the 
spirit of the man who said that it is the duty of a 
great newspaper “to comfort the afflicted and 


; 


afflict the comfortable ’’. 


The “ comfortable’ and the “ afflicted’ are 
not always the same as they were fifty or eyen 


twenty years ago, 


Among the comfortable today are some of the 
families living in subsidised council houses with 
two or three at work and £20 or £30 coming in 


each week, 


Among the afflicted we must count many of 


the professional and * white-collared ” workers, 
harassed by rising prices and higher taxation, and 


squeezed between the great pressure-groups of 


NEWS CHRONICLE 





organised capital and organised labour. 

They have few champions. Yet it is upon them 
—upon the teachers, scientists, parsons, doctors, 
writers, artists, and many others — that the pros- 
perity, and prestige, of Britain ultimately depend. 

We shall always be ready to plead their cause, 
and to fight against a tax system which allows a 
football pool investor or a stock exchange specu- 
lator to keep his winnings untouched, but con- 
fiscates the fruits of energy and enterprise and 
hard work. 

We shall attack the monopolists who stifle com- 
petition and enrich themselves at the expense of 
the consumers. 

We shall oppose the apostles of planning for 
planning’s sake. Bad planning and clumsy con- 


trols only stifle initiative, restrict the rewards of 


industry and — in the end — impoverish every- 
one. 

There is a fixed conviction in many a British 
mind that an intelligent and responsible news- 
paper must be dull and, conversely, that a lively 
appearance is a sign of irresponsibility. 

It is not so. The world-we are living in is so full 
of exciting events that any newspaper which 
presents a true picture of what is going on must 
bring some of that excitement into ifself, 

We live in a world of desperate perils and 
boundless opportunities, a world where there are 
great things to be done. ‘The News Chronicle is a 
paper which means to play its part in doing ther. 


From a recent leading article 


in the NEWS CHRONICLE 





YOU PROBABLY READ IT ALREADY-—IF NOT, GIVE IT A TRIAL 
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DIVIDE AND PACIFY 


HE question of Formosa’s final status will one day 

have to be answered; but there can be no useful dis- 

cussion of it now in the West. On the contrary, to 
ignore present realities and blunder into irrelevant arguments 
about hypothetical situations is almost 2ertainly bound to 
encourage the Communists in their unremitting attempt to 
divide America from her friends. This is the trap into which 
Mr. Attlee, to the delight of the sentimentalist, anti-American 
faction of his party, has marched with strange irresponsi- 
bility. A politician of his experience should surely have 
recovered by now from any delusions which may have over- 
come him in the dusty heat of Peking last autumn. Peace or 
war in the Straits of Formosa, and perhaps beyond—that is 
the immediate issue, and it is of the first importance that 
we should maintain a clear view of it. Throughout this 
dangerous period we rust keep our eye on things as they 
are, not as Mr. John Strachey (whose fatuous preoccupation 
is whether or not Formosa is ‘an integral part of China’) would 
like them to be. 

* x . 

Communist China’s policy, reiterated daily in terms of the 
utmost violence by the Peking propaganda machine, is still 
to reject with contempt the idea of a de jure cease-fire, to 
continue its bombardment of the off-shore islands, and to 
threaten an assault on Formosa itself. Our woollier Socialists, 
among whom the leader of the Opposition for the moment 
finds himself, may think as wishfully as they please; but they 
cannot dispose of the fact that there is not a single sign that 
China, drunk still with its earlier successes and indomitably 
ignorant of the outside world, may adopt a slightly more 
conciliatory attitude. Whatever small hope there was that the 
United Nations might, with the representatives of Com- 
munist China present, arrive at a partial solution of present 
troubles has been dissipated by Russia’s attitude. If China 
accepts the Security Council’s invitation, which at the moment 
does not seem likely, we have only a ding-dong propaganda 
battle to look forward to. 

America’s policy, developed by the treaty with Chiang 
Kai-shek, clarified by President Eisenhower, and confirmed 
by subsequent resolutions and official interpretations, is to 
isolate Formosa and the neighbouring Pescadores from the 
mainland, leave the question of their future in abeyance, and 
defend them against Communist aggression. Not all the 
countries of the British Commonwealth will agree that this 
is a correct policy, but there should be no doubt about 
Britain’s support of it. China’s claim to Formosa is a thin 
one, and at the moment irrelevant; Chiang occupies his 
present position by right of the Japanese treaty; the eventual 
status of the island must wait upon international agreement; 
and America has no alternative to guaranteeing its security. 
The line has been drawn and China has been warned. What 


good purpose did Mr. Attlee think to serve by speaking of 
America as ‘intervening in a civil war’? He may look with 
equanimity on the prospect of the terrible slaughter which 
would certainly. take place if America abandoned the 
Nationalists; he may think that a small matter compared with 
the risks inevitably involved in any attempt to halt the 
aggressor. To those who regard blood-baths with less sang 
froid this realpolitik is distasteful. 


* * * 


There may be little hope of a formal cease-fire in the Straits 
of Formosa. But if the United Nations’ attempt comes to 
nothing there is no cause for undue alarm; for it is the whole 
point of American policy—by isolating Formosa, restraining 
Chiang, and warning China—to impose a de facto cease-fire; 
and one which can only be broken if the rulers of China are 
nad enough to cross the line and draw down-the consequences. 
If that were to happen, it might still be possible to localise 
the confift; but if it spread to the mainland, as it almost 
certainly would, is it suggested by Mr. Attlee that America’s 
allies should stand aside? Mr. Attlee, according to the preface 
to a Daily Herald interview in which he airily suggested that 
Chiang should be exiled, ‘speaks on China with knowledge. 
During the three weeks he spent in China last August he met 
the Communist leaders . . .” 


* * ° 


But if he and his fellow-critics had confined their observa- 
tions in Parliament last week to the ambiguities surrounding the 
off-shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu, they would have had 
more reason on their side. Within the framework of general 
support for the broad lines of American policy it is necessary 
to call for further clarification here. America’s commitment 
is limited to the defence of Formosa and the Pescadores, but 
President Eisenhower must ‘take into account closely related 
localities’ such as Quemoy and Matsu whose Nationalist gar- 
risons are under daily attack by bombers and artillery. What 
precisely does this mean? That America guarantees the 
defence of these islands, which indisputably belong to China 
and which are within a gunshot’s distance of the coast? That 
they should be evacuated—as the Tachen Islands to the north 
would be evacuated, with the help of the Seventh Fleet, if the 
Communists would cease their attack—and attacked only if 
it were obvious that China was mounting an assault on 
Formosa? The situation is far too dangerous for these islands 
to be kept as bargaining counters. How would President 
Eisenhower react if the Communists launched an attack on 
Quemoy? So that China should be in no doubt as to the choices 
open to her, and so that Allied unity should be unimpaired by 
the fear that a general conflict may flare out of an unimportant 
local situation, the President should remove this last ambiguity. 
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RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


NLOOKERS at rugby football matches not infre- 

quently see a scrum slewing round, unintentionally, 

through an arc of 180 degrees, so that the two packs, 
deaf to the anxious cries of their supporters, are left shoving 
vehemently in the wrong direction. The attitude of the oppos- 
ing teams at Westminster to the subject of restrictive trade 
practices leaves a similar impression. It is a subject which 
arouses Labour MPs to extol, and Conservatives to deny, the 
value of free enterprise. In the past few days Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, on the one hand, has promised that Labour will 
seek to free enterprise still further by strengthening the 
Monopolies Commission and by banning vicious restrictive 
practices; on the other, Mr. R. Reader Harris, a Conservative, 
has suggested that Labour is propagating a Laski heresy, 
leading—like all the doctrines beloved of the old boys of the 
London School of Economics—to economic chaos. 

These restrictive practices take many forms, the commonest 
being price-rigging agreements by trade associations. The 
public normally hears about these agreements only on the 
rare occasions when they are broken (as they were by Mr. 
Mendelsohn, a motor trader, the other day). The association 
can then order wholesalers to cease supplying the offending 
trader; and wholesalers who refuse to co-operate are them- 
selves threatened with a boycott. 

But before giving way to his outburst of righteous /aissez- 
faire indignation, Mr. Gaitskell might have recalled that 
Government policy, and especially Labour Government 
policy, has created the conditions which made festrictive 
practices possible. The reason that a retailer now considers 
rival retailers in his trade as allies, rather than as enemies, 
is that the Government, with its. restrictions and regulations, 
and the trade unions, with their restrictions and regulations, 
have shown him where his real adversaries lie. The more 
a retailer is compelled to go to meetings with his rivals to 
discuss such things as rationing, restrictions, points, closing 
hours, sales regulations, blanket wage agreements, and so on, 
the more likely he is to realise that his rivals, so far from 
being unscrupulous twisters, are pleasant fellows like him- 
self: and the more likely he is to discuss with them, over a 
glass of beer, how to co-operate in improving matters to their 
own advantage, instead of always worrying- about other 
people’s. To such forced acquaintanceship, many restrictive 
practices owe their origin. 

* > al 


For Mr. Gaitskell to denounce the restrictive trade prac- 
tices he helped to create is, therefore, to leave himself open 
to derision. But it is unlikely to do him or his party any 
harm; whereas a Conservative who defends them damages 
his party’s reputation. Not that all restrictive practices deserve 
Mr. Gaitskell’s qualifying adjective ‘vicious.’ Some are of 
value; the association which pledges its members to observe 
certain standards of quality (as the British Bedding Manu- 
facturers have just done) may provide a real benefit to the 
customer. Others can be justified because although they 
deprive the customer of the benefit of the hidden hand of 
competition, they compensate him by securing greater 
economies in distribution. Yet however good a case can be 
made in individual instances, the fact remains that restrictive 
trade practices too often have a nasty sound about them, and 
the methods used to enforce them too often leave a nasty taste. 

The trade associations often justify themselves by asserting 
that their prices are ‘maintained’ (not ‘fixed’) only to provide 
the retailer with a fair margin of profit. But profit margins 
vary—or should vary—according to the type of business 
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which the retailer transacts and the skill with which he 
transacts it. In any case, decisions on what constitutes a fair 
profit, if they are to be reached, ought not to be left to the 
men who are hoping to reap it. As judges in their own case, 
their. verdict cannot be impartial. But the really damning 
argument against Conservative backing for restrictive prac- 
tices is that they play into the nationaliser’s greedy grasp, 
As Mr. Gaitskell said, ‘In these conditions there is a powerful 
argument for public ownership and control.’ Where the hidden 
hand of competition is removed, the case for free enterprise 
is undermined; restrictive practitioners help to destroy the 
enterprise that their associations should exist to preserve. 


AVOIDING A PROBLEM 


HE fact that Mr. Cyril Osborne was not well enough to 

ask leave under the ‘ten-minute rule’ last Tuesday to 

move a bill for the regulation of immigration into this 
country by British subjects not belonging to the British Isles 
will not save the Government from the duty of facing the facts. 
According to the last statement by the Home Secretary in 
November, about 7,500 West Indians came here in the first ten 
months of 1954 as compared with about 2,000 a year between 
1951 and 1953. Shortly Mr. Lloyd George will be obliged to 
bring the figures, which are only approximate and almost 
certainly conservative, up to date, and the result is likely to be 
alarming. Part of the essence of the problem is, of course, the 
tendency of coloured immigrants to concentrate in a few places. 
Birmingham, and the Midlands generally, for example, have 
always had a high proportion of coloured inhabitants, though 
before the war they were not particularly exposed to West 
Indian immigration. During the war, however, a number of 
West Indians went to the Midlands either with the RAF or as 
workers in the munition industry, and returning to their country, 
reported the attractions of work in a highly industrialised area 
at a time of labour shortage and the glittering post-war plans 
for the Welfare State. The influx began again in 1949, and is 
now going on at an ever-increasing pace, so that there are at 
present estimated to be about 3,000 West Indians in Birming- 
ham alone and about a third of all who come into the country 
go to the Midlands. 

It is easy to be dramatic about all this. A large number of 
coloured people constantly find their place in British life; they 
are not all living on National Assistance. About 300, for 
example, are employed on Birmingham bus services, and most 
of them have given complete satisfaction. When a coloured per- 
son gets into the police courts more attention is likely to be at- 
tracted than when a white man goes wrong, and, if it is true that 
coloured people are living 30 and 40 to the room in dingy and 
dubious boarding houses, this is due to the housimg shortage. 

Obviously, the immigrants are not to blame for all the 
feelings which they arouse; but the point is that they do arouse 
some feelings which are potentially dangerous. If the present 
rate of immigration continues, stimulating racial prejudice and 
trade union fears, something may sooner or later explode 
somewhere. Insulting posters in Brixton are unpleasant 
enough; a race riot would be a disaster. Other Commonwealth 
governments have no hesitation in imposing restrictions on 
immigration from within the family when they think them 
necessary. Mr. Osborne’s proposals that immigrants should 
be tested for health, character, and ability to support them- 
selves are modest enough. The only question is whether there 
should not be added to these conditions the proviso that the 
Home Secretary may refuse the application of an immigrant 
simply on the ground that the place where he proposes to work 
has already too large a coloured or foreign population. This 
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is not to concede slavishly to racial prejudice; it is to recognise 
that the absence of a colour bar in Britain, which is an abso- 
lutely essential ingredient in British policy, cannot be ensured 
unless a proper balance is maintained between white and 
coloured populations. 


Notes 


PRIME MINISTERS IN CONFERENCE 

There could scarcely be a more apposite moment for the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference. Unbound by 
any prearranged agenda, these meetings are free to concentrate 
on whatever happens to be important. What will chiefly be 
expected of the present meeting is, of course, agreement, and 
possibly an agreed statement, on Formosa which will lend the 
full authority of the Commonwealth to the plea for a cease-fire 
and the general policy of restricting conflict by tact and firm- 
ness. Beyond this lies the perennial and now acute problem 
of Commonwealth defence, the need for a thorough and fear- 
less revision not only of traditional strategic assumptions but 
also of the implications of the new strategy for foreign policy. 
Since the last meeting in Coronation year, the world has 
changed its aspect a good deal, and in particular the hopes 
which burned brightly and briefly that summer of a new 
approach to Russia on the lines of Locarno have been dis- 
appointed. The familiar moral that strength must precede 
negotiation is now once again necessarily the burden of almost 
everything that is said in the West about international politics. 
Exactly what now constitutes strength, what are the best means 
of achieving it and how far do the instruments which policy 
has to use nowadays affect the content of policy itself, these 
are the great unanswered or half-answered questions which 
directly or implicitly will occupy the Prime Ministers. They are 
questions to which public opinion throughout the Common- 
wealth has yet to be awakened. 


A DAGGER FOR MENDES-FRANCE 


If the debate on North Africa in the National Assembly does 
not result in the defeat of M. Mendés-France’s Government, it 
will probably only be because his opponents have no policy to 
put forward themselves. The hitch in negotiations with the 
Tunisian nationalists (over the question of control of the police 
forces in the protectorate) and the still critical situation in 
Algeria would face any alternative government with problems 
which the leaders of the MRP and other groups opposed to 
M. Mendés-France may not be prepared to face. As to the first 
point, it is probable that the Neo-Destour (the Tunisian 
Nationalist Party) will insist on control of the police by 
Tunisians—quite understandably in view of the atrocities 
committed in the past with the connivance of the French 
authorities. In that case, the French Government will have to 
give in, whatever Senator Colonna and the colons may say. 
In fact, it seems probable that the day of the French settler in 
the protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia is over. Too much 
blood has flowed for co-existence to be possible, and any 
attempt to fight a delaying action will only lead to more 
terrorism on both sides. The position in Algeria is rather more 
complex, as this is a department of Metropolitan France, and 
the appointment of M. Jacques Soustelle as governor-general 
underlines the importance attached by Paris to a settlement of 
some kind here. M. Soustelle, as well as being a well-known 
authority on pre-Columban America, is the leader of the 
Gaullists in the French National Assembly, and his appoint- 
ment may have the effect of reassuring the more right-wing 
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members of his party about M. Mendés-France’s policy in 
Algeria. Whether it also leads them to vote for it remains to 
be seen. But no amount of talk about the mission of France in 
North Africa can conceal the fact that a settlement with Arab 
and Berber nationalism must be reached, and any French 
government will have to reckon with this simple fact. Rather 
than tackle an ungrateful job themselves, M. Mendés-France’s 
enemies in the National Assembly may prefer to reserve their 
daggers for his economic plans. 


NASSER FORGETS 


A few weeks ago the Nasser regime in Egypt appeared at 
last to have fully established itself. Neguib was out of the 
way, in petulant retirement; the Suez pact had been concluded 
in time to lend gaiety to the second anniversary celebrations 
of the fall of Farouk: and an incompetent assassination 
attempt had provided the required excuse to round up and 
grind down the Muslim Brotherhood. In the last few days, 
however, Nasser has again lost ground, as a result of what 
appears to have been two unwise decisions. One was to allow 
Egypt to become embroiled in a noisy diplomatic quarrel with 
Iraq over Nuri Pasha’s defence agreement with Turkey; the 
course of the row only revealed the lack of unity in the Arab 
League, and the feebleness of Egypt’s pretensions to be the 
dominant force in it. The other was the execution in Cairo 
of the Jewish ‘spies.’ One of Colonel Nasser’s greatest assets 
is that he gives the impression of being a thoroughly reason- 
able man, not partial to xenophobic hysteria; but he is 
evidently capable of using it for political purposes. It looks 
as if the guilt or innocence of the Jews must have been 
immaterial: the need was to sacrifice them for political ex- 
pediency—perhaps to help cover up the Government’s loss 
of face over the Turkey-Iraq deal. Colonel Nasser presum- 
ably would also justify the recent purge of Muslims and Jews 
on the same grounds that Cromwell justified the sack of 
Drogheda—as a merciful way to prevent further spilling of 
blood in future. In all probability it will have the exactly 
opposite effect, by helping to create the resentments and 
hatreds that will breed further violence. In his autobiography 
Colonel Nasser has shown that he realises the futility of 
violence as a means to administrative ends: in office, he seems 
to be forgetting his own precepts. 


THE NEXT BATTLE 


The abolition of fee-paying schools is one of the objects 
included in the Scottish Council of the Labour Party’s pro- 
posals for education to be submitted to the Scottish Labour 
Party Conference at Dundee in April. That Socialists south 
of the border have so far stopped short of this must be due 
either to a shrewd understanding of the truth that so long 
as parents are allowed to have money (which, as things are 
going, may not be for very long), they will insist on freedom 
to use it for the education of their children, or to the belief, 
which is certainly correct, that education commands less 
popular interest here than in Scotland. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that the Scottish proposals represent what most 
Socialists throughout the United Kingdom would regard as 
the ideal. This is accordingly a threat for which the Conserva- 
tive Party ought to be preparing itself. If it wishes to preserve 
the fee-paying boarding schools, with rates of taxation even 
a good deal lower than they are at present, it will have to 
devise some means of fortifying them as, for example, the 
method so far tried only half-heartedly of sending subsidised 
pupils to them from the State schools. Must this experiment 
about which so much was heard a few years ago be written 
off as a failure? Sir David Eccles will soon have to decide, 








ROAD SENSE 

The Government’s new road plan bears a remarkable 
resemblance in its general character to the rail plan of the week 
before. Both are revolutionary, by English standards; but both, 
on examination, do no more than give belated recognition to 
the need to adopt practices long established in America and on 
the Continent. In the past the Ministry of Transport has been 
guided by three principles: that the main road system should 
carry all types of traffic; that it should, if possible, be improved, 
but not fundamentally altered; and that it should be a charge on 
rates or taxes. These principles are now abandoned. The new 
system contemplates roads carrying motor traffic only; and 
this traffic will be called upon to pay its way by tolls. The toll 
system has some obvious disadvantages, but they are far 
outweighed by the benefits, as any motorist who has travelled 
in Italy or in the United States will testify. In fact, the only 
complaint that can be made about the scheme in its general 
outlines is that it has come twenty years too late. 


FILM CENSORSHIP 
The permission sensibly granted by the LCC for the showing 
of a film adaptation of three stories from Maupassant in the 
London area draws attention once again to the thorny question 
of film censorship, a matter already raised by a recent letter 
from Mr. Michael Croft and the subsequent correspondence 
in the columns of the Spectator. Mr.-Croft’s novel Spare the 
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Rod, a perfectly serious account of conditions in a secondary 
school, was to be made into a film, but the script, having been 
submitted to the British Board of Film Censors, was returned 
with the intimation that an *X’ certificate alone could be granted 
on the grounds that ‘an inefficiently run school and the moral 
deterioriation of its teachers through their inability to control 
children are not subjects*to be debated before children of 
school age.’ An *X’ certificate meaning the loss of the ‘family’ 
cinema-going public, two choices remained to the promoters of 
the film: not to make it at all or else to sex it up to a point 
where it could properly be described as daring. The film has 
been abandoned, and the effect of the decision of the censors 
is, therefore, to ban it altogether. This is what they are doing 
under cover of a seemingly innocuous division into sheep and 
slightly more caprine sheep, and what are we to think of the 
smugly pharasaical phrases in which they give their reasons? 
Has the Board of British Film Censors no idea of what is going 
on in schools, where classes of forty or more are taught by a 
single master? Do they really think it would harm school 
children to witness on the screen what they see daily in the 
flesh? Is it their business to keep children from a film, whose 
substance they can gather from a book which is freely available, 
a film to which (if given an ‘A’ certificate) they could only go 
accompanied by their parents? Here it is not so much the 
regulations that are at fault as the priggish imbecility with 
which they are applied. 


Political Commentary 


AFTER seeing Mr. Menzies and Sir Godfrey Huggins on tele- 
vision during the past week, | am more convinced than ever 
that the political importance of this new medium is still under- 
estimated; and where it is not underestimated, its nature is 
largely misunderstood. If I devote the whole of my column 
this week to a discussion of politics on television, it is not 
because there have not been interesting things happening at 
Westminster (the successive revelations, for example, that Mr. 
Attlee has made himself a prisoner of the Left wing of his 
party), but because none of them holds for the future such 
potential significance as the two televised “Press Conferences” 
of the two senior Commonwealth Prime Ministers. Very few 
of us in this country, however much we may have read of them 
or even if we have met them in the flesh during their previous 
visits to London, have any fixed, preconceived notions about 
Mr. Menzies or Sir Godfrey Huggins. Here, then, was tele- 
vision’s opportunity to reveal, to inform; to create in the minds 
of millions of viewers, as no other medium could even attempt 
to do, a clear and indelible picture of what these two men are 
actually like. 
* * * 


In my estimation, television came triumphantly through the 
test: two fully rounded characters emerged after a mere twenty 
(in the case of Sir Godfrey Huggins) or thirty (in the case of Mr. 
Menzies) minutes’ appearance on a screen no more than 16 
inches square. No one who saw it will ever forget the im- 
pression of uncomplicated common sense and stability—of 
sheer sanity—which Mr. Menzies gave as soon as he opened 
his mouth. The contrast between him and his journalistic ques- 
tioners was pointed: the journalists worrying about theoretical 
solutions to hypothetical problems; Mr. Menzies insisting that 
there could only be empirical solutions to actual and stated 
problems. He himself underlined the difference when he said 
that it was not for him or anyone else at the Commonwealth 


Prime Ministers’ Conference to seek a definitive answer to a 
situation which had not yet arisen: the man who wanted to 
do that should not be in politics but should be—a delightful 
pause, here—a commentator. Mr. Menzies emerged, then, as 
what he is: an undoctrinaire, practical politician, who has 
lived, at the centre, through more difficult situations than the 
Formosan one today, and seen them met by a succession of 
day-to-day decisions and not by speculative theorising. 


« ba * 


Unlike the journalists, he refused to be alarmed. ruffled or 
hustled by present differences in the Far East, and refused in 
particular to commit himself or his country to any future 
course of action in circumstances which he could not foresee. 
He would just go on, day after day, probing and testing until, 
from this unspectacular process, a solution at last emerged. I 
doubt whether the ordinary elector has ever been given a more 
impressive lesson in what politics really tries to do; whether 
he has ever been made more aware that political decisions can 
never be either taken off the peg or made to measure; they are, 
of necessity, just pieces of patchwork. Much the samg im- 
pression was left, in a quite different way, by Sir Godfrey 
Huggins who, because of the lack of understanding in this 
country about African problems, had a much more difficult 
task. Once again a full, rounded character emerged: the char- 
acter of a man who, behind an engaging simplfcity of manner 
and prejudice, conceals a telling shrewdness. No one could be 
taken in by his opening disclaimer, when he said that he had 
remained Prime Minister for so long because he was not a 
politician. The cameras revealed the complete politician in the 
round. 

x * * 


The lesson of these two ‘Press Conferences’ therefore seems 
to me quite clear. At a moment when the Labour Party ‘s 
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trying to find out how the ordinary elector likes his politics 
served to him on television, Mr. Menzies and Sir Godfrey 
Huggins have supplied the same answer as Mr. Eden did a 
few weeks ago. Serve it straight, without tricks or embellish- 
ments, and then, if there is a real character, a real personality, 
real talent and real sincerity, to be révealed, the cameras will 
find it. Equally, if the talent is spurious, the sincerity super- 
ficial, the character bogus, the cameras will find that too. 
Television is clearly going to be important. My point is that it 
need not be feared. — 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS held a meeting to protest 
against rearmament last week-end in the Paulskirche at Frank- 
furt, the meeting-place of the Frankfurt Parliament of 1848. The 
Paulskirche appears to have been chosen by the historically 
minded Germans because of its association with 1848, just as 
Hitler chose the railway carriage in which the Armistice of 1918 
had been signed for the 1940 ceremony at Compiégne. I should 
not have thought that the Liberal Parliament of 1848 was a 
very happy model for anything. Futile at home, its record 
abroad was worse. It encouraged the use of force against the 
Czechs in Bohemia, the Poles in Posen and the Danes in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Liberalism was sacrificed for German 
nationalism. It was necessary ‘to awaken healthy national 
egotism,’ said one member. The Social Democrats on Sunday 
seemed ready to sacrifice everything for German unification. 


MR. GEORGE DARLING, a Labour MP, ended his speech in the 
Redistribution debate last week by saying, ‘A dangerous situa- 
tion is arising and if a Tory Government were elected on a 
minority vote we should have to consider what ought to be 
done.” Evidently Mr. Darling does not realise that in this 
country party Governments are nearly always elected on a 
minority vote. Since the First World War no party, except in 
1931 and 1935, has won a majority of the votes cast at a General 
Election. Even the Labour Government of 1945 was in this 
sense a minority government. If the Conservatives do win the 
next election they are almost certain to be returned by a 
minority vote. I do not know what Mr. Darling means by ‘We 
should have to consider what ought to be done.’ His words 
could be read as a rather sinister threat, but more probably he 
found himself in the middle of the sentence and could find no 
other ending for it. After all, it was 2.35 a.m. when Mr. Darling 
launched himself into his peroration. 


7. * * 


I WAS NOT SORRY to see that the duel between M. Edgar Faure, 
the French Foreign Minister, and M. Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, the editor of L’Express, had been called off. 
M. Servan-Schreiber’s lucid BBC commentaries on French 
affairs would have been a loss; nor should I like to think 
of M. Faure collapsing, in the cold dawn, on the sodden leaves 
of the Bois de Boulogne. Still, I was pleased that a challenge 
had been issued. Duelling may be a bad thing, but as one 
looks round one sees worse things still in public life. An 
American friend of mine is convinced that the duel should 
be restored to the place it lost, not so very far back in history, 
in the mores of his own great country. After all, as he points 
out, if you are going to lose your job, your fortune, your 
friends, your passport, your reputation, because of an entirely 
unfounded allegation by Senator Porkbarrel that you were 
‘soft on Communism’ in 1937, life will not mean a great deal 
to you anyway. But the opportunity of firing a pistol at Senator 
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Porkbarrel would. And the risk would have a salutary effect 
on the Senator. I am not sure that the suggestion is as irre- 
sponsible as it may seem at first blush. 

* * * 
I HAVE BEEN SHOWN a circular letter beginning ‘Dear Friend.’ 
It comes from the ‘Initiating Committee for a. Broad Inter- 
national Meeting of Journalists,’ and it is the first shot in 
a campaign intended to culminate towards the end of the 
year in a grand international jamboree of journalists. The 
subjects suggested for discussion on this occasion by the 
ICBIMJ include the removal of ‘those obstacles which inter- 
fere with the dissemination of objective information on the 
life of various peoples and countries; the mutual aid of 
journalists of various countries in the fulfilment of their pro- 
fessional obligations; the material and juridical interests of 
journalists; the professional honour of journalists; the objec- 
tivity of information’; and so on. The fact which gives this 
interesting if unappetising communication its intriguing 
flavour is that it comes from an address in Prague. So there 
may be some point in the convention after all. What Czecho- 
slovakia and its neighbours do not know about ‘obstacles which 
interfere with the dissemination of objective information’ can 
hardly be worth knowing. 

* * . 
A WRITER in the Sunday Express, Mr. John Gordon, has 
criticised the Spectator for what he calls its ‘unabashed defence 
of homosexuality.” Any journalist knows that an article by 
an outside contributor does not necessarily reflect editorial 
opinion. Mr. Gordon must know this perfectly well, but for 
some reason he chooses to ignore it. That is not surprising. 
But Mr. Gordon feels himself able to detect a change in the 
Spectator’s attitude to this subject, a change which he con- 
fidently states is the new proprietor’s doing. This is a little sur- 
prising because just over a year ago Mr. Gordon made exactly 
the same criticism of the old proprietors. The most charitable 
explanation that I can think of is that he does not remember 
what he has previously written. I do not blame him for this. 
If I wrote the stuff Mr. Gordon writes every Sunday, I should 
certainly try to forget it as soon as I could. 

* * * 


WHY ARE JAPANESE poems so short? Readers who, like my- 
self, have long pondered this difficult question may be glad to 
know that it is because ‘Japanese words are wet with feelings.” 
This authoritative explanation is given in the first number of 
the new English language review Japan Quarterly, which is 
run by the Asahi Shimbun of Tokyo. Moist metres apart, I 
have had no time as yet to study the more serious matter in 
this handsomely produced quarterly. At a first glance it looks 
rather less wet. 
o . ” 

IN Horse and Hound last week there is an account of what 
must have been a disturbing experience. The Eton Col- 
lege Beagles were out on Boxing Day: ‘Finding again in the 
kale, hounds pushed their hare very fast to King’s Farm, 
when she was unfortunately shot with hounds hard on her 
scut.” The unseemly behaviour of the unknown marksman 
appears to have been greeted with the most commendable 
reserve, and, undaunted by the unexpected competition, the 
beagles ‘drew the kale again and accounted for a brace within 
ten minutes.’ | wonder if this twentieth-century Brigadier 
Gerard has ever tried his skill in similar circumstances at a 
fox. If he did ever try to bring off such a coup, I dare say he 
would find foxhunters unable to emulate the impressive 
restraint of the Eton beaglers. 

PHAROS 
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Clouds Over Kenya 


By PHILIP WOODRUFF 


UMOURS and opinion bank up in Kenya like the 
clouds which pile themselves in toppling splendour over 
that lovely land—at its loveliest when I left it just before 

Christmas. Against that airy background, wild things are said. 
Last week’s amnesty has produced plenty, as was to be ex- 
pected, but the offer needs, surely, to be considered in the light 
both of the strategic problem—the general situation in Kenya 
and the way it might develop over the next ten years—and also 
of the tactical problem, which is quite simply to end the 
emergency. 

Put the general problem in the broadest terms. A European 
minority, who are in the proportion of one to a hundred Afri- 
cans and about three Asians, are committed to giving the 
majority the chance of a bigger share of the colony’s wealth 
and power. This means that eventually people must learn to 
vote for a man or a policy and not for a European, Hindu, 
Muslim, Luo or Kikuyu; it can hardly happen if any racial or 
tribal section of the community feels strongly that it is being 
unfairly treated. 

Chis problem, difficult in 1950, is much harder now. The 
Kikuyu number nearly a million and a half, about a quarter 
of Kenya’s six million Africans. All want a greater share of 
power and wealth. Some of them decided in 1952 to bid for it 
by means that were violent, cruel and obscene. A few, not 
5 per cent., were Christians, ready to die a martyr’s death rather 
than adopt such means; the majority waited to see if the 
methods would be effective. The tactical problem is simpler but 
still far from easy. The emergency is costing very nearly 
£1,500,000 a month. The Kenya Government’s revenue is at 
most about £24 million. Money is needed not only for the 
normal development of an expanding economy, but for a rapid 
increase in African education, housing and agriculture. The 
emergency must therefore be ended. But I met no one in Kenya 
who believed that a military operation by itself could produce 
decisive results. The Aberdare bamboo forest is of such size 
and impenetrability that the number of terrorists in the forest 
cannot be gauged exactly; I met no one who put it much below 
five thousand or above seven; a figure of three and a half 
thousand has since been quoted, half in the Aberdares, half 
on the slopes of Mount Kenya. Kikuyu Home Guard posts 
have become small forts, wired, deeply entrenched; to an 
enemy without artillery they are impregnable, except by negli- 
gence or treachery. To these forts, more and more intelligence 
was coming In. 

Ihe tide then had turned, though morale among the Chiefs 
and headmen was shaken by legal action against those who 
had taken the law into their own hands and killed Mau Mau 
prisoners. But no means was in sight of bringing the men in 
the forest to book; guerrilla methods were scoring successes, 
but no one was sure that recruitment was not making good 
terrorist losses 

Something else was needed to give Hammer any chance of 
ending the emergency; it is in this light that the surrender 
terms must be judged. Are they in fact likely to solve either the 
strategic or the tactical problem? No one can have liked 
making such an offer; it must have been with heavy hearts 
and after much anxious thought that the men responsible 
took these decisions. Criticism comes easily but ungraciously 
from those without responsibility; it can never be based on full 
all the facts. Yet it is part of the responsibility 
sed on the facts known. 


knowledge of 
to face criticism ba 


The offer of detention without trial instead of hanging is 
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based on the assumption that some of the rank and file in the 
forest know they have failed and are kept from surrendering 
only by fear of their leaders and of hanging. But even if 
surrenders do come, it will be difficult to say that they might 
not have come just as well if the terrorists had been offered 
trial and possible life imprisonment, but no hanging. It cannot 
be fear of the formality of trial that keeps men in the forest, 
Trial would have established guilt; as it is, the cry is bound 
to be raised that these men have been detained without trial, 

Consider also a hypothetical but typical case. Two men, six 
months ago, hacked a woman to death because she refused to 
take their unspeakable oath. One was caught by a Kikuyu 
chief who had from the start decided that he would risk his life 
for the Government which had created his office. The Chief 
detained the man, questioned him—no doubt roughly—and 
finally decided that he would not trust him to a judicial system 
which might release him for some incomprehensible reason; he 
therefore shot him. The other murderer escaped. A month 
later he came out for food and escaped in the nick of time from 
the hut of a sympathiser, who was taken and hanged for har- 
bouring him. The murderer sent information to the police of 
his companion’s death; the Chief was charged with murder. 
Now the original murderer is offered indefinite detention with- 
out prosecution. The case against the Chief is to proceed. 

In a situation of this kind there is no room for an Old 
Testament or an Old Bailey view. There can be no absolute 
moral standard by which a life must be taken for a life. Com- 
promise of some kind is essential. There may well be a 
million people who have willed and abetted murder and they 
cannot all be hanged. One must judge that it was necessary 
for the law to make the abetment of murder and an act against 
the state a capital offence—but only as a matter of expediency. 
It is on the same principle of expediency that it is now judged 
necessary to extend clemency to people who are guilty of aggra- 
vated murder. And you cannot, it seems to me, take a high 
moral line on one and not on the other. 

But we mean to build up respect for the law. How must the 
amnesty seem to a Kikuyu? Some have friends or relatives 
who have been hanged for helping terrorists; far more have 
friends or relatives who have been murdered by terrorists who 
are now excused. To speak to them of the law having any 
objective validity can only provoke a harsh derision. Mercy is 
possible without condonation. Surely it would have been wiser 
to suspend the death penalty for those who surrendered, but to 
settle the guilt in every case. It would then have been right to 
proceed with cases pending against loyalists, though with a 
similar intention as regards a death sentence. But here one 
suspects that a rigid legal view equated all past offences, 
whether committed by Mau Mau or Chiefs. It is based on a 
British dislike for assuming that a man is guilty without the 
verdict of a jury, on a hatred of bullying, torture and in- 
justice. But it ignores certain realities. Indian peasants, after 
a hundred and fifty years of it, found in British legal procedure 
the pleasures of a lottery and of a contest of wits, less often a 
swift comprehensible decision. The Kikuyu have had only 
fifty years and the distinction between executive and judicial 
procedure is still new to them. To anticipate the decision the 
law ought to give is an act of which we disapprove, even in 2 
civil war; it is an act that should be punished. But to call it 
murder must to an African seem the merest mumbo-jumbo. 

How will the amnesty affect the long-term problem? Of 
those who have taken the more horrible forms of the oath, 
hardly any can be expected to become decent citizens. Their 
plan, designed by Kenyatta, was—it is widely believed—first 
to establish complete ascendancy over the Kikuyu; then to 
dominate the other tribes; last to concentrate on driving out 
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the Europeans. Kenyatta’s removal prevented any intelligent 
modification of this plan in the light of events. 

The plan to dominate the Kikuyu failed; an amnesty which 
does not condemn those who tried to carry it out must be meant 
to reduce bitterness between the Kikuyu and the rest of the 
community, but does not take sufficient account of the bitter- 
ness between Kikuyu and Kikuyu. It is however arguable that a 
shrewd calculation of realities is at least as native to the African 
peasant as any Corsican conception of vendetta. The emer- 
gency has hurried up the process of African advancement; 
wages are up, the Lyttelton plan is a step on the way, the 
reserve is being developed, villages built, holdings consoli- 
dated. There are thousands of Kikuyu who want the emergency 
ended, but a few may calculate that they have not done badly 
out of it, that in future it will be possible to hate but not 
despise the Kikuyu, that it may be worth while to prolong it. 
And if such thoughts are abroad and surrenders do not come 
in, the amnesty—even if it is withdrawn after three months— 
would be a recruiting point to other tribes as well as to the 
Kikuyu. - 

No situation is without hope—but here there can be hope 
only if there is a new deal. Whatever one’s conclusions on this 
tangle of complexities, one seems to be inescapable. The new 
deal must come from the Europeans; one man above all 
others is trying to give it reality. He is shot at from all sides, 
assailed by obloquy from theorists who resemble each other 
only in their excitability and their lack of practicable alterna- 
tives. But he gains steadily in moral courage and whatever 
mistakes he makes—and everyone can think of plenty— 
Michael Blundell remains the one man who may save Kenya. 


Obscenity and Law 


Reform 
By NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 


“VF we drive the criminal law too far,’ asked Mr. Justice 
Stable in his now famous summing-up in the Philanderer 
case last year, the second of the five prosecutions of 

reputable publishers by the Director of Public Prosecutions, 

‘isn’t there a risk that there will be a revolt, a demand for a 

change in the law?’ His question is now answered affirma- 

tively by the publication of the Herbert Committee’s pro- 
posals for reform of the law. 

Lawyers have long recognised the anomalous and anti- 
quated condition of the law governing ‘obscene libel,’ but 
parliamentary time for law reform is scanty, and the British 
public is never impressed by theoretical arguments for changes 
in the law. But when the law works actual injustice it is a 
different matter, and both authors and publishers have reason 
to be grateful to the Director of Public Prosecutions, whose 
repressive policy has had the unintended effect of making a 
change in the law imminent. 

A witch hunt against writers and publishers is no novelty: 
as early as 1915 D. H. Lawrence’s The Rainbow, now avail- 
able in a Penguin edition, was burnt by a zealous magistrate. 
Ulysses was consigned to the flames by the Customs authorities 
at Folkstone in 1922, and during the period of office of the 
notorious ‘Jix’ (1924-29) Radclyffe Hall’s Well of Loneliness 
was banned, and the police closed down Lawrence’s picture 
exhibition at the Warren Galleries. 1935 saw the destruction 
of James Hanley’s Boy, Bessie Cotter by Wallace Smith, as 
well as the Satyricon of Petronius and Edward Charles’s 
Sexual Impulse. A further outbreak of prosecutions occurred 
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in 1942. On each occasion the plaintive bleatings of outraged 
intellectuals arose: letters of protest were written to the Press, 
and progressive MPs asked questions in the House, but there 
the matter ended. The public soon forgot and the cases be- 
came just another nine days’ wonder. Now for the first time 
authors, publishers, printers and critics have done more than 
protest and have drafted a Bill to reform the law. 

Last November, while the prosecutions were still taking 
place, the secretary of the Society of Authors called together a 
committee to consider the existing law and to recommend 
reforms. A. P. Herbert took over the chairmanship, assisted 
by Sir Gerald Barry, and its members included publishers 
such as Rupert Hart-Davis, W. A. R. Collins and Sir Allen 
Lane; authors such as H. E. Bates and John Pudney; critics 
and journalists, among whom were Sir Herbert Read, Walter 
Allen, V. S. Pritchett and C. H. Rokph; a Member of Parlia- 
ment, Roy Jenkins; as well as printers and lawyers. 

This committee was entirely unofficial, although the new 
Home Secretary expressed the greatest interest in its work. 
Late in November a delegation met Mr. Lloyd George and 
he promised to give close atténtion to any representations 
which the committee might make. Just before Christmas three 
documents were submitted to the Home Office: an historical 
survey of the law and its workings from the earliest times; a 
memorandum on the law; and a fully drafted Bill, all of 
which are under consideration at the present time. 

Three possible lines of action were discussed by the com- 
mittee: the abolition of all laws restricting publishing; a Bill 
proposing minor changes; and a major Bill consolidating 
and amending the law. Some members favoured the first 
course, disapproving of any kind of censorship, but they agreed 
that in the present state of public opinion this would not be 
a practical possibility. Others thought a Bill proposing minor 
changes would stand a better chance of official acceptance, 
but after discussion the committee concluded that the time 
was ripe to introduce a major Bill putting the, law on a satis- 
factory and permanent basis. They were encouraged to reach 
this decision by the conclusions of the joint committee of 
both Houses of Parliament which in 1908 had recommended 
the repeal of all existing legislation and the enactment of a con- 
solidating statute providing a uniform method of procedure 
for all ‘obscene libel’ offences and exempting from its operation 
works of artistic or literary merit. These recommendations, 
like those of the joint committee on the theatres in favour of the 
abolition of the theatre censorship, were never implemented. 

The proposed Act repeals all existing legislation dealing 
with ‘obscene libel’ and abolishes the offence at common law. 
The committee considered substituting a voluntary censorship 
such as that existing in the film industry but rejected the idea 
as unworkable. A proposal to constitute a board to advise the 
Director as to the bringing of prosecutions in doubtful cases 
was also turned down when it was learnt that such a proposal 
would not be acceptable to the Home Office. The Bill substi- 
tutes for the common law misdemeanour a new statutory 
offence of distributing, circulating or selling obscene matter. 
Before anyone can be convicted of this offence, the prosecution 
must establish either that he did so with an intention to 
corrupt or that he was reckless as to the matter having this 
effect. ‘Reckless’ is used in the legal sense, meaning foresight 
of the consequences of an action, although there is no positive 
desire that they shall take place. Two reasons prompted the 
committee to propose this reform. First, it brings the law 
governing obscene publications into accord with the funda- 
mental common law maxim, ‘actus non facit reum nisi mens 
sit rea’—the intent and the act must both concur to constitute 
the crime. Second, ‘intention’ is the only practical way in 
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which pornography can be distinguished from serious works 
having an incidental obscene content. 

The Bill’s second major reform is a new test of obscenity. 
It does not define obscenity but requires the jury to consider 
certain factors when they are deciding whether or not a work 
is obscene. In place of the old ‘isolated passages’ test of the 
Hicklin judgement it substitutes that of ‘general character and 
dominant effect.’ In this it gives statutory form to the line of 
American Federal cases which since the Ulysses decision in 
1934 have applied this test. The jury are also required to 
consider the literary or artistic merit of the work, and to 
assist them expert evidence of such merit is made admissible. 
Under the present law ‘experts’ may give evidence of a book’s 
medical or scientific merit, but other evidence is not admissible. 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy was called by Sir Norman Birkett 
in the Well of Loneliness case, but was not allowed to give 
evidence. The jury must also bear in mind the class of persons 
amongst whom the work was circulated and any evidence 
of its having had a corrupting effect. Finally the Bill extends 
the meaning of the word obscene to cover any matter which, 
‘whether or not related to any sexual context, unduly exploits 
horror, cruelty or violence, whether pictorially or otherwise.’ 
The committee preferred this method of dealing with ‘horror 
comics’ to the close definition of ‘crime comic’ adopted in the 
Canadian penal code. 

The main provisions of the Obscene Publications Act, 1857, 
empowering police to seize obscene matter and to obtain a 
magistrate’s destruction order are re-enacted. The committee 
felt that the police need such a weapon to keep pornography 
in check, but certain important amendments are proposed. 
Proceedings under these sections are speeded up; magistrates 
are required to make a finding of obscenity in court; and the 
anomalous position of a book’s destruction being ordered 
without any word being said in its defence by either author 
or publisher, is remedied by giving them a locus standi in 
the court and enabling them to call evidence. These provisions 
are extended to cover customs seizure, and destruction of 
any matter so seized is made dependent on a magistrate’s 
order being obtained. 

Uniformity in administration of the law is achieved by 
making all proceedings under the Bill subject to the consent 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions, and for the first time 
maximum penalties are defined for all offences, the punish- 
ment for the common law misdemeanour being at the present 
time unlimited. 

By this Bill the committee has attempted to reach a fair 
compromise between two clashing social interests. It has 
recognised the public’s interest in a free literature and also 
its right to protection from the professional purveyors of 
pornography. The Bill embodies the committee’s view that 
pornography should be subject to the law, but that literature 
is best regulated by the prevailing standards of public taste 
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It realises that any solution can be no better than a com. 
promise, but it believes that the new compromise proposed js 
that most in accord with the traditional common law and the 
changed conditions and needs of modern times. 


Slipped Discs 


By JAMES F. BRAILSFORD 


A remedy thoroughly tested is better than one recently invented. 
—Ambroise Paré (1510-90), 


ik recent cold wet spell, when the winds and draughts 
were searching and chilling, was a time when many 
people had stiff necks and shoulders, or pains in the 
back, arms or thighs. Whereas formerly they would have been 
told that the causes of these pains were neuritis, fibrositis, 
lumbago or sciatica, terms which perhaps puzzled the doctors 
to explain, they are now told that a disc (or discs) has slipped 
~~$0 easy it is at such a season for a thing to slip, even without 
a push. And so today it has become a habit for all who have 
backache to say that they have a ‘slipped disc.’ 

The term ‘slipped disc’ is new, but pains in the back or even 
in the neck are not new. They have been recorded in many 
ancient writings on medicine. Rhazes, an Arabian physician 
(AD 890-932), told us that severe backache was one of the essen- 
tial differences between smallpox and measles, and most of 
the medical writings for many years have included backache 
as one of the prominent features in intoxication from food 
poisoning and metabolic disorders, from bacterial and other 
common infections like colds and_influenza. Later physicians 
explained that these pains were due to a neuritis—an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves. Others found the cause in conditions of the 
internal organs, even pregnancy; and on the discovery of X-rays 
surgeons taught us that the pains were due to posture, or dis- 
placements of the bones. They did not then attach any undue 
significance to the discs which they rightly regarded as our most 
perfect joints, since they not only permitted every form of 
movement but they anchored and kept fixed in their places the 
individual bones of the spine. There was less likelihood, they 
considered, of a disc slipping from the bones of the spine than 
of a limpet slipping from a rock; the disc has the added security 
of fixation by fibres which pass from every part of its periphery 
into the substance of the bone, securely anchoring it in position. 

How then has it come about that our physicians and surgeons 
have suddenly abandoned all the knowledge gained through 
the centuries, in favour of a fashion which is new, and little 
understood? They have often been warned by ancient medical 
writings—and by experience—that well-proven remedies are 
to be preferred to those which are recent and unproven. 
Medical practice, like clothing, is largely a question of fashion. 
In Shakespeare’s time the fashion was obviously fixed on the 
urine, as we see from this quotation from Henry IV: 

FaLsTaFF: Sirrah, you giant, what says the doctor to my 
water? 

PaGeE: He said, Sir, that the water itself was a good healthy 
water, but for the party that owed it he might have more 
diseases than he knew of. 

We have seen fashion exhibited in appendicitis, colitis, 
dropped kidneys, X-rays, etc.; and now discs. The fashion is 
brought about by selective use of what is claimed to be good. 
ignoring the possible risks of harm, which may be greater, and 
by giving a threat of irreparable harm if treatment is not 
promptly applied. 

So it was with discs. A report came from America that the 
discs from a group of patients with lumbago or sciatica had 
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m- been partly or wholly removed; cure had resulted in all save —rather than bear their ills; and in this way, without deriving 
| is one or two in which the pressure of the displaced disc had any material benefit and often incurring the risk of added pain 
the been permitted to continue so long that the nerves had been and disability, they increase the already excessive demands for 
destroyed. As it was emphasised that the discs had slipped, a _ specialist investigation. 
ready answer was provided for all sufferers, and a ready They would do better to remember that because there is 
excuse to do something promptly lest irrevocable harm should — usually a relation between an attack and a chill, the old custom 
be produced by neglect (the fact that delay in applying opera- was to keep the part warm by wearing flannel—not without 
tive measures may result in cure was not mentioned). reason was the red flannel vest or waist band worn! The 
Soon the fashion was world-wide and many thousands of simple precautions of keeping the back warm and avoiding 
patients were operated upon. But it was not long before reports draughts have been recognised for many years as an efficient 
ed began to come in that the operations were not all successful prevention. The former chief constable of Birmingham, Sir 
even in the hands of the most expert, though the inexpert were Charles Rafter, issued this order on June 10, 1926: 
blamed for the majority of the failures. The fact was over- How to avoid Lumbago. 
hts looked that these ailments had been known for centuries as but The Chief Constable wishes to inform members of the Force 
ny temporary manifestations, and that even those with the most who may have suffered recently from lumbago that the best 
the hee : a . ee preventive of lumbago is to get a skein of floss or crewel silk 
en severe attacks of agony recovered following the applications of and tie round the waist next to the skin. About twenty threads 
tis the homely remedies of rest and local heat prescribed by the would be sufficient and the silk should be worn constantly 
: doctor or magician. Strangely enough, the doctors were pre- day and night. If this is done, lumbago will gradually dis- 
ae pared to admit that in many a patient who had all the same appear and will not return as long as it is worn. 
ed signs and symptoms as those they had ‘cured’ by operation, That the chief constable had a good knowledge of the 
- they were not only unable to find any offending disc but they psychology of the condition is shown by the fact that, twenty 
” were unable to find the cause of his pain. Yet in spite of the fact years later, the late renowned physician Sir Arthur Hurst 
; that patients could make a complete recovery without any published a paper giving an account of his extensive experience 
we operation, doctors were prepared to consider that the persist- with these conditions; he described the many measures which 
nd ence of the pain in those operated upon was due toa disc,and different authorities used and advised: ‘Rest in bed from the 
- not to the effects of the surgical exploration. onset of symptoms leads to rapid improvement and often 
ge This undue emphasis on the fashion of the ‘slipped disc’ has complete recovery in two, three or four weeks. The patient 
of caused many who would formerly have regarded the malady as throughout should be encouraged to expect rapid recovery, 
he a temporary inconvenience, agonising though it may be, to complete enough to allow return to full duty within a fortnight 
od regard themselves more or less as invalids, particularly when _ of getting up.’ 
wn the pain persists after the operation. Many elderly people with A general practitioner has summed it up in these words: 
= the aches and pains of the aged seek such miracles—or mirages “Those doctors responsible for emphasising the importance of 
he , 
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discs have performed a great disservice to humanity. We were 
much better off with lumbago and sciatica when we knew 
nothing about discs.’ And, as in certain other fields of surgery, 
we may say that ‘in former days doctors used their art to spare 
the patients pain, but today they use the patients’ pain to show 
off their art, sometimes to the great disadvantage or sacrifice of 
the patient.’ 

The Professor of Orthopedic Surgery in Stockholm recently 
concluded his Sir Robert Jones lecture with this paragraph: 
‘Speaking to orthopedic surgeons, may I say that the problem 
of low back and sciatic pain is a problem of the discs. 
The disc is a joint, that is, it belongs to orthopedic surgery.’ 
Maybe the neurologists and neuro-surgeons would say, with 
even greater emphasis, that the disc belongs to them. But | 
still believe we shall get the best results when we realise that the 
discs belong to the patient. Most sensible people would prefer 
the homely remedies of the doctor which permitted them to 
live to enjoy the benefits even of a Welfare State than be sent 
to Glory, or given the enduring desire to be speedily sent there, 
by a ‘cure’ resulting from the accurately recorded scientific 
investigations of the most expert specialist. 


Undergraduate 
Christianity 


By ANTHONY HOWARD (Christ Church, Oxford) 


T was the last night of the Mission; and the brightest star 
| in the English Evangelical firmament was looking—as the 

Bible advises—unto his latter end. We watched him 
wondering how he was to make his final impact. Then it came. 
‘I think,’ he said, ‘that Christ has visited Oxford this week— 
and He has wept over it. “Oh Oxford, Oxford,” He has said, 
“how often would I have gathered your children unto Me, but 
you would not.” In this University,’ was the Missioner’s sad 
conclusion, ‘there are stern hearts, proud minds and stubborn 
wills; and the tyranny of atheism still remains to be broken.’ 

In a way, of course—despite the fact that there were people 
standing in the aisles and sitting on the window-sills—that was 
probably true, at any rate from an evangelical viewpoint. It is 
not only that there is as much Victorian ‘black beetle’ anti- 
clericalism amongst the High Tables of Oxford as there is 
unywhere in England; it is also that so many of us, not actually 
sitting on the High Tables, are—to borrow a phrase—in a state 
of invincible ignorance. We just don’t, as the St. Aldate’s pulpit 
indignantly informs us every Sunday, understand our religion. 
lhe public school sacramental cursus honorum meant nothing 
whatsoever and such traditional faith as there is is still largely 
that of the housemaster’s hearth or, still worse, of the School 
War Memorial cloister. Back then—the preacher urges us—to 
the Bible; and we quietly resolve next week to go to the 
Cathedral where the preaching is restrained and almost 
apologetic. 

But secretly we know we won't. Forthere can be no disguising 
the hold that evangelical religion has over the modern under- 
eraduate. It has become a kind of academic drug; and it is quite 
in vain that Mr. Noel Annan sits in the seat of the scornful or 
the Bishop of Southwell produces a word of warning in due 
season. Still the ‘squashes’ are squashed; the film shows 
(featuring Billy Graham and a cowboy) filled; the 8 a.m. com- 
mercial breakfasts communally consumed: and the two safe 
‘party’ churches packed. The Secretary of the Church Pastoral 
\id Society beamingly observes that ‘never have the Christian 
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Unions been so much alive or so successful in attracting new 
members.’ 

Why, then, was the Rector of All Souls, Langham Place, so 
melancholic? And the answer is that no Oxford religious move- 
ment, ranging all the way from Pusey to Buchman, will let its 
sword sleep in its hand until it has built its own particular 
version of Jerusalem in the heart and mind of every under- 
graduate. Although the Evangelicals are both the Church 
Militant and the Church Triumphant in Oxford today, there 
are as yet at least five thousand faint and hungry heathen to 
be fed with the richness of their Word. And to do that would 
of course need a miracle. It should also be said that the Evan- 
gelicals’ gain has been largely the Angle-Catholics’ loss. There 
is no Father Stanton to answer Billy Graham; Pusey House 
begins to have the unappealing appearance of an all-male 
mausoleum; St. Mary Magdalen—whose motto is said to be, 
“When in Canterbury do as Rome does’—attracts mainly the 
eclectic middle-aged; and the Church Union is easily the 
smallest of the three Anglican religious organisations. 

The extent to which undergraduate Christianity is divided 
against itself, and in a sense opposed by authority, was in fact 
brought into the open last summer over the Billy Graham 
visitation. Only one College Chaplain could be found to lend 
it countenance and support; the request to hire the Sheldonian 
was curtly refused by the University; and the Vicar of St. Mary’s 
felt called upon to make a public protest against the whole 
‘dangerous’ enterprise. It was a full-scale revival of all the old 
rivalries. One could almost hear the echo of the remark made 
in 1768 by the clerical Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
‘There is far too much religion in this College.’ Enthusiasm in 
Oxford has always been the unforgivable sin—the sin that 
drove Wesley to the fields, Newman to Littlemore and Streeter 
to isolation. A hundred years ago it was the Tractarians who 
possessed it; now it is the Evangelicals. And so it is they who 
are held to be disturbing the peace and tranquillity without 
which there can be no true piety and learning. 

It is difficult to know how much truth there is in the charge. 
We have it on collegiate decanal authority that ‘dons despair 
when their pupils join in the Gadarene rush for souls’; and it 
is certainly true that the Christian Unions are mainly composed 
of the hearty and the larky, the kind of people who rig up 
Heath Robinson contraptions to rip off the bedclothes when 
the flesh is weak, and who regard the brisk run followed by a 
cold bath as a spiritual exercise. Yet although most of us 
would agree with all that Samuel Butler has to say about the 
Simeonites we still in a perverse kind of way prefer harangue 
and hell-fire in St. Aldate’s to Victorian prayer books on velvet 


cushions in the College Chapel. General Booth once said that ~ 


he liked his religion, like his tea, hot: perhaps that goes for the 
modern undergraduate as well. 

Yet it would be unfair to suggest that the sole secret of the 
Evangelicals’ success lies in their spontaneously combustible 
enthusiasm. Their real strength consists in the fact that, like 
the Catholics, they offer an assurance of salvation. In Oxford 
today one takes one’s choice—Papal or Biblical infallibility. 
No one else really has a chance. 

The rational will readily tell you why. It is all mixed up, so 
they say, with a sense of insecurity, anxiety neuroses and the 
general frustration of the 1950s. It cannot be a coincidence that 
the two beacons of faith around which we warm ourselves are 
those which most effectively banish doubt and sorrow. That at 
any rate is the thesis that is regularly put forward at puzzled 
Sunday morning meetings of the Labour Party Group amid the 
sensible secularism of Somerville. It oniy becomes difficult to 
accept when one remembers that there are probably eighteen 
people there and as many hundreds simultaneously scattered 
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in the various churches throughout the city. Surely the modern 
undergraduate cannot be as weak-kneed as all that? The 
mistake lies perhaps in thinking that full churches mean con- 
vinced minds: there cannot be one law for Russia and another 
for Oxford. It may, or may not, be true that there is a religious 
revival in Oxford today; what is indisputable is that there is a 
revival in religious interest. Nowadays it is the man who talks 
politics who finds himself surrounded by empty chairs and 
half-drunk coffee cups. Religion is rapidly becoming the ever- 
interesting topic. The whirligig of time has brought in its 
revenges upon the Thirties. 


Sidelight 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


FEW weeks ago I listened to a broadcast perform- 

ance of the old melodrama by Henry Arthur Jones 

and Henry Herman called The Silver King, which was 
produced at the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford Street exactly two 
months before I was born. Wilson Barrett played Wilfred 
Denver the hero and E. S. Willard played Captain Skinner the 
villain. After a run in London of nearly a year—a very long run 
in those days—The Silver King held the provincial stage up to 
the outbreak of the First World War. 

Except for a coy introduction of the characters—which 
presumably was intended to inform us that the producer and 
the cast were well aware that The Silver King was awfully 
old-fashioned but rather fun all the same—the presentation 
was tolerably sincere, and the invisibility of the actors 
preserved them from that deprecating self-consciousness which 
is the bane of so much contemporary English acting. I regret 
that The Critics were not given an opportunity to discuss the 
broadcast of The Silver King. I should have liked to hear some 
of those dehydrated voices hemming away at the seams of 
what they would have thought a threadbare old melodrama. 

I ask myself if it be the stilted dialogue rather than the 
improbability of the story which makes it difficult for modern 
ears to understand the emotional appeal of those old melo- 
dramas to an earlier generation. Yet even as I write those words 
I recall a discussion of forty years ago with D. H. Lawrence 
ubout the dialogue of Thomas Hardy, at the end of which we 
ugreed that perhaps it was that very stiltedness which gave it 
life. Has any playwright or novelist succeeded in writing 
absolutely naturalistic dialogue able to sound natural 
indefinitely? I was listening the other day to a performance of 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and wondering whether such a 
play on what is today a dead theme would have been endurable 
if Pinero had attempted to reproduce the ordinary conversa- 
tion of 1893. Efforts have been made from time to time by the 
BBC to preserve such ordinary conversation but always without 
success. Dialogue must be stylised sufficiently at any rate to 
finish a sentence. On one occasion two men and two women 
with a reputation for good talk were given a slap-up dinner by 
the BBC at a London hotel and the microphone was set in the 
middle of the table in the hope of preserving their conversation. 
The result was as inchoate as the performance of the Critics 
once upon a time. They were like the unfortunate sister under 
a spell in the fairy tale from whose lips, when she opened them 
to speak, frogs, snakes and rats popped out, such a concerted 
croaking and squeaking and sibilance was recorded. This may 
seem an extravagant illustration but it does suggest the impos- 
sibility of reproducing conversation or dialogue as it really is. 

But why can we accept the stilted dialogue of Hardy and 
lind the dialogue of these old melodramas so preposterous” 
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On February 7th, 1845, a visitor to the British 
Museum broke the Portland Vase. For many years 
we had believed that the miscreant was an Irish- 
man named Smithers, and that this was the origin 
of the good word ‘smithereens’. Minute study 
of the evidence, however, reveals that it was a 
Mr. William Lloyd, that he pleaded ‘ delirium 
arising from habitual intemperance’, and that he 
got off with a fine of £3, the cost of the glass 
case under which the vase stood. Which leaves 
us nowhere on the philology of ‘smithereens’, but 
reminds us of a sad between-the-wars incident. 
A man in England was expecting a present—a 
But 
when the parcel arrived, a gentle shake told him 


decanter and some glasses—from Vienna. 


that at least some of the glassware had, in the 
phrase that was later to become popular, had it. 
Indeed everything was smashed. Decanter and 
glasses, they had all had it. The 
man lifted it all up in its own winding sheets of 


Smithereens. 


brown paper, to transfer to the dustbin, when he 


noticed a label stuck on an inner wrapping. It 
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The themes of a writer like Hardy contain in themselves a 
recognisable truth to life which no amount of stilted dialogue 
can destroy, but the melodramas of the nineteenth century 
were not always a false presentation of life. We laugh nowadays 
at the notion of a woman of gentle birth with a sick child being 
turned out of her wretched cottage into the snow, but when 
The Silver King was first produced in November, 1882, the 
behaviour of the villain was a commonplace in English life. 
I commend to those who question this a study of police-court 
cases during the mid-Victorian age. The impact of old melo- 
dramas like The Streets of London, and, earlier still, of The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man and Black-Eyed Susan upon an audience 
was the impact of stark reali’m, not dressed-up romance, and 
the fact that we are able to smile at The Silver King today is a 
sign of a much lightened social conscience. 

Melodrama, in the sense in which the word was used in the 
nineteenth century, was scarce in the preceding century. It is a 
pity that George Lillo died before he had time to develop 
what he started with George Barnwell which, although it was 
produced as early as 1731, was capable of affecting Sam Weller 
a hundred years later. 

There were subjects enough for melodrama in the eighteenth 
century. I take an instance almost at random from the Old 
Bailey Session Papers of 1783: 

David Bartlett had been indicted for stealing one cotton 
counterpane, value 5s., one woollen blanket, value 4s., and one 
bolster, value 2s., from a room in the house of Ann Watson 
where he had been lodging for eighteen months. The prisoner’s 
defence was that he did it through necessity. He was found 
guilty. 

The son of the prosecutrix hoped that Mr. Recorder would 
not pass a heavy sentence upon him, because he had a wife and 
three small children. The jury, too, wished to recommend him 
because he had been in distress. 

Thereupon Mr. Recorder said: 


‘In consideration of your distressed condition, and as the 
Court are informed that you are in a very bad state of health, 
and have been some time in gaol, the sentence of the Court is 
“That you be privately whipped and discharged.” ’ 

I wish the BBC would revive some more of those old melo- 
dramas of the nineteenth century. They are just what is wanted 
for television. Black-Eyed Susan with the brutal Captain Cross- 
trees would stand revival. And if horror is required, /t’s Never 
Too Late to Mend by Charles Reade might evoke as many 
protests as George Orwell’s nightmare. Sound broadcasting 
does not lend itself to old-fashioned melodrama, which depends 
so much on visual effect. Never mind how stilted the dialogue 
sounds. What seems so realistic today will seem just as stilted 
a hundred years hence. Self-consciousness makes it easier for 
the contemporary actor to let himself go when he is heard and 
not seen, but until actors on television reach the praiseworthy 
standard of performance they have achieved in sound broad- 
casting the prospect for television drama is as dreary as a wet 
Sunday afternoon during a breakdown on British Railways 
On the other hand if the many problems of television drama 
can be successfully solved I believe it may be of inestimable 
value to the future of the British stage by encouraging only 
the best acting and the best plays on the stage itself. More- 
over, television ought to improve the level of the acting in 
American and British films which is deplorably low owing tc 
the tyranny of the camera and the apparent inability of almost 
every American or British performer to sustain a scene for 
more than a minute or two. A course of old-fashioned melo- 
drama on television should be of the greatest service to 
contemporary acting. : 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


R. PANDIT NEHRU, who is here this week with all 
Mes Prime Ministers, was at Harrow. So were Sir 

Winston Churchill, Mr. Cecil Beaton, Lord Alex. 
ander, Sir Arthur Bryant, Mr. John Summerson, that disdainful 
and exquisite writer on architecture, Mr. Terence Rattigan, 
Mr. Wyndham Ketton Cremer, the Norfolk historian, Lord 
Justice Somervell, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., Sir Bernard 
Docker and Mr. Victor Pasmore. There are probably many 
more distinguished names of living people which I could add. 
Though not a Harrovian myself, I admire the school inordi- 
nately, for I do not think there is any school in England which 
for its size can produce so wide a variety of people who make 
their name. Winchester produces honourable public servants, 
Wellington produces soldiers and writers, Charterhouse artists 
and wits, and Eton is so big that it naturally produces all types, 
But Harrow is all on its own. Its sons do not seem to be types. 
If they have one quality in common it is the gift of writing in 
a distinguished prose style, though I have never read any of the 
prose works of the last two Harrovians I mention. For people 
who are interested in this school game, | wonder who can 
say, without referring to Who's Who, what school these three 
have in common—Michael Arlen, C. S. Lewis and Raymond 
Mortimer? 


Hard Lines 


Harrow, of course, started the fashion for school songs in 
English. Things like Forty Years On, Willow the King and 
Good Night by Farmer and Bowen are uplifting to hear in the 
Speech Room at Harrow at end-of-term concerts. But their 
progeny in other schools are sometimes gloriously inane. For 
instance, one which begins 

When King Alfred was at Sherborne he was just like you 
and me, 
He started at the bottom of the School . . . 
And I remember reading at the chapter heading of an old- 
fashioned school story a quotation from a song said to come 
from Sedbergh, and which I only quote from memory, in all 
its ironical facetiousness. 
If you're late for early prep, 
Hard lines! 
If you cannot learn your rep, 
Hard lines! 
And I’m unwilling to disclose 
That on sleepers they impose 
Hard lines. 


One-way Traffic 


If one wants to get a seat on any of the expresses from 
King’s Cross it is wise to reserve a place in the train the day 
before. I do not think there is any other line whose express 
trains are so crowded, even in the middle of the week and the 
‘off season as at present. Moreover, you are far more likely te 
find room in the third class than in the first, where the black 
leather satchels of Civil Servants and the warm coats of 
business men and corporation officials, travelling on expense 
accounts, occupy all the corner seats. Hull, to which I travelled 
last week, must have the worst train service of any of the big 
cities of England. Knowing I was in for a journey of many 
hours, I foolishly bought a first class ticket, but wisely 
travelled third, where I could stretch my legs. It is interesting 
to notice that railway ticket collectors can take your money if 
you travel first with a third class ticket, but they do not give 
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you any money if you travel third with a first class ticket. 
You have to write to headquarters, send your ticket and hope 
for the best. 


Beautiful Birmingham 

One does not often hear of people going to Birmingham as 
tourists, but the Greek Town Hall, the two Art Galleries, 
St. Chad’s Roman Catholic Cathedral by Pugin, soaring and 
impressive despite its flimsiness, and Birmingham Cathedral 
itself, eighteenth-century baroque, with famous Burne-Jones 
windows, all make the city worth a visit. So does Birmingham's 
Theatre Royal, with a tradition going back for nearly two 
hundred years. The present theatre is a delightful Victorian 
example of the architecture of entertainment, a welcome con- 
trast to the bogus simplicity of modern palaces and halls. 
Inside it is bursting with plaster cherubs and ornate pillars and 
every seat in the house has a good view of the stage. This 
delightful building is to be pulled down unless local feeling 
can be worked up to save it. 


Political Consciousness 

I saw chalked on the outside wall of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital at, I regret to say, kiddy-height, ‘Ronald Cherr is left.’ 
| do hope this has no political significance and that the kiddies 
for whom so much has been done, are not swinging round to 
the right. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


OOKING at the fields round about, one sometimes 
wonders why this one is always pasture and that one 
seems to be in continual cultivation. Although the land 

needs a rest, and gets it every so often, the pattern of cultiva- 
tion is often a very distinct one. I know fields that have not 
been turned over in many years and others that, because I 
have missed their brief rest, seem to have carried corn or 
roots ever since the first season | knew them. The story behind 
the use of land for one purpose or another has a great deal to 
do with the prevailing wind, the aspect of a slope, drainage 
and the nature of the soil itself. It is also closely concerned 
with the experience of the husbandman, for he knows that 
such and such a field carries a crop of oats that is always 
laid by wind, and another, with a slightly better slope to 
catch the sun, is his best field for an early start to harvest. 
Soon, when the land begins to recover from the extreme of 
winter’s coldness and the excess of water congesting the 
drains, the pattern of cultivation will begin to show again on 
the fields round about, with new strips of ploughing across a 
familiar stubble and cattle that are stout and sturdy enough 
to be let out on a chill but bright day moving on an old 
pasture. At the moment the pattern is obscure and the stubble 
only a shade different from the worn and hoof-hammered 
grass or the weedy and bedraggled root field. 


Lengthening Days 

The influence of light on the behaviour of birds is well 
known. The egg-producer uses it to keep his birds working 
overtime, but out of doors just now, with the light extending 
each day, the effect on wild birds is most pronounced. Not 
only is the period of daylight longer, but the light at midday 
is stronger, and the strength of the light, too, seems to lift 
the hearts of the few birds that sing, and the cock blackbirds, 
cock chaffinches, robins and others less conspicuous, can 
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hardly bear the sight of each other in the same bush or tree or 
along the same fence wire. The jackdaw tribe are already 
having skirmishes on the roof for favoured chimneys, and 
the carrion crows will soon be drifting from place to place 
prospecting for nesting sites, although neither will be ready 
for serious housekeeping until April, for, although, the longer 
days suggest spring, it is temperature that has the greatest 
bearing on the capacity of birds to mate and lay. Neverthe- 
less, every lengthening day with the slightest interlude of 
sunlight, however hazy/and watery, is a tantalising reminder 
of the season ahead for birds and humans alike, and one 
thinks of the peewits calling and the first trout of the season. 


Sleepy Bees 

Last season was a poor one for beekeepers in most places 
and this spring will be a critical one so far as the survival of 
colonies goes, for with a hard winter and low stocks of honey 
in the hives the bees will have to be carefully looked after to 
ensure their health and strength while they build up again. 
Bees are better left undisturbed until mild weather comes, 
but many a beekeeper stops and listens at the hive, looks for 
signs of life or death, and wonders if all is well within. Perhaps 
only predators are stimulated in cold weather. If a greedy 
mouse or other small intruder ventures into a beehive, he is 
likely to find a feast of wax or honey, but he is also likely to be 
killed in the process and sealed up in wax if he is too large 
to be removed, for the colony contrives to keep a clean house 
and get rid of the dead. The bees we have at the cottage were 
not disturbed last summer, for it was plain that even the 
strongest colony would need all the honey it had gathered, but, 
even so, a mild and early spring would be very welcome. 


An Early Start 

It is a good plan to fork over ground that was dug earlier in 
the year and at the same time to work in potash, soot and 
bonemeal, providing weather and other conditions permit. 
Such things done early save time later on when everything 
in the garden waits for attention. 
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ABSTRACT ART 
Sir,—Who knows best—the artist or his critic? 

Nothing in the writings of abstract artists, 
from the earliest pioneers onwards, could leave 
anybody intelligently predisposed to read them 
with the idea that abstract art was so simple 
a matter as your art critic makes it out to be. 

I say ‘was,’ because until some elucidation 
concerning the origins of abstract art can pass 
from the places of authority (‘palaces of the 
intellect’ to your critic) to the columns where 
matters of the moment are commented upon, 
an impartial public is led astray and its credu- 
lity unfairly worked on. 

Mr. Middleton would find it no easy task 
squaring the facts with his flippant and sweep- 
ing generalisations concerning three painters 
(Mondrian, Kandinsky and Delaunay) whose 
aims and progress were as different as might 
be expected from a Dutchman, a Russian and 
a Frenchman, each an independent pioneer in 
a new art; assuming, that is, that he acknow- 
ledged the existence of a possible need for 
going to the ‘bare bones’ of the matter.— 
Yours faithfully, 

IAN GLYNNE MILLS 


11 Regent Terrace, London, N.W.1 
* 


Sir,—I question the strange assertion of your 
art critic that ‘By 1910-11 Delaunay, 
Kandinsky and Mondrian had stripped the last 
flesh from the image of renaissance man and 
revealed the bare bones underneath.’ Making 
all due allowance for journalistic flippancy, I 
cannot see that these three very different 
artists were in any way concerned with the 
image or the bones of ‘renaissance man.’ 
Surely they are usually considered to be the 
primitives of a new era in art rather than those 
that terminated an old one. Therefore I do 
not find it in the least strange that a group of 
British artists, even forty-five years later, 
should be preoccupied with non-representa- 
tional expression. Their interest is certainly 
shared by vast numbers of artists in Europe 
and the Americas. 

If, however, to your critic, ‘all rectangles on 
a plain ground’ resemble those of Arp, circa 
1916, it would be as well that he confined him- 
self solely to exhibitions with an image con- 
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tent, which would allow his pen greater scope, 
for his eye does not as yet seem equipped to 
deal with formal relationships. — Yours 
faithfully, 

ADRIAN HEATH 


22 Fitzroy Street, London, W.1 


A MUNICIPAL EMPIRE 

Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Martin Bond, 
only allows himself one statistic upon which 
to base his attack on municipal housing. This 
seeks to show that the LCC will only rehouse 
2,400 families a year from their waiting list. 
The actual figure is 7,220 from the ordinary 
waiting list and 4,130 from the transfer wait- 
ing list, making a total of 11,350. And it is 
not likely to decrease. 

A case erected upon such an extravagantly 
false premise may be suspicious in other 
respects. Notably open to doubt is your con- 
tributor’s claim that subsidised housing is 
driving out private building to let. As a matter 
of fact municipal rents for new houses are, 
if anything, higher than what can be offered 
by enlightened developers. This curious fact 
is due to the statutory requirement that local 
authorities should amortise their dwellings 
over sixty years, while private builders are 
free to write up the capital value of their 
houses, 

Under the present freedom to build, private 
enterprise has a chance to offer as good or 
better than a local authority. Whether it will 
take the opportunity is a matter of speculation. 
Those of us who support municipal housing 
suspect that there will not be sufficient private 
developers prepared to put up with a modest 
4 per cent. return. But let us see.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PETER BENENSON 


1 Mitre Court Buildings, The Temple, E.C.4 


[Mr. Bond writes: 

The difference between your correspondent’s 
figures and mine is that his refer to the past 
while mine, as I stated in my article, refer to 
the future. According to the best available 
information, the figure should be 3,000 this 
year, declining to 1,000 in 1959. Where your 
correspondent is wildly wrong is in the assump- 
tion that the actual figure of lettings on the 
ordinary waiting list ‘is not likely to decrease.’ 

Editor, Spectator.] 

* 

Sir.—In his interesting article in your issue 
of January 21, Mr. Martin Bond points out 
that the Rent Acts have discouraged fresh 
building by private enterprise of houses to 
let, and suggests that private enterprise will 
not resume such building against the subsidised 
competition of local authorities. The former 
seems to me the stronger influence. It is by no 
means certain that rents must be subsidised to 
attract tenants; but even if private builders 
were convinced that new houses could be let 
at an economic rent, they are not likely to 
risk the possibility of future restrictions that 
would prevent rents from being raised to meet 
heavy increases in maintenance costs. Failing 
some inducement, they will certainly not build 
houses for letting so long as new houses can 
be readily sold. 

No solution seems possible unless private 
enterprise can be induced to build large num- 
bers of houses for letting, either directly or 
perhaps through a national housing corpora- 
tion or through the local authorities suitably 
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empowered and financially assisted. A corre- 
sponding increase in building materials and in 
building labour (or its productivity) would be 
necessary to prevent this proposed building 
being at the expense of other building 
programmes. 

My object, however, is not to suggest 
methods. It is to call attention to the serious- 
ness of the problem and the urgency of tack- 
ling it.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER CARTER 
Nutwood, Cobham Way, East Horsley, Surrey 


ENOSIS 

Sir,—The communications of Mrs. Lena Jeger 
and. Mr. Zenon Rossides (January 21, 1955) 
are not very convincing in the light of the news 
from Cyprus. Because anti-enosis Greek- 
speaking Cypriots have not indulged in riots, 
scribbled on walls at night or even written 
letters to MPs, Mrs, Jeger apparently assumes 
they do not exist or are ‘invisible.’ As this lady 
largely divided her time in the island between 
her host, the Archbishop, and AKEL, the local 
Communist Party, and their respective fol- 
lowers, it is extremely unlikely that law-abiding 
elements, who have no reason to complain 
against the British administration, would seek 
her out. They would achieve little by approach- 
ing those who chose to associate with the 
fomenters of calumny and sedition. 

Condoning conditions in Greece, and enjoy- 
ing the freedom of the British Press, the dele- 
gate of the Ethnarchy misrepresents the recent 
riots at Limassol. After the United Nations 
decision, when no nation could be found to 
support enosis, Cypriot school children were 
encouraged, backed and stage-managed into 
hooliganism. There had been long sessions in 
the Greek gymnasia on the island when 
Nationalist songs were sung and essays set on 
‘Why I want enosis.’ British property was 
attacked and the police assaulted. The youths 
refused to disperse and ignored tear gas. They 
replied with bottles and stones. The windows 
of British-owned shops, bars and other estab- 
lishments were shattered and the mob hauled 
down the Union Jack. It was found essential 
to evacuate the local British families. Some 
hours later troops fired three shots wounding 
three persons. In this difficult situation, it is 
unthinkable that any other Government would 
have shown such restraint in the restoration 
of peace and order and the prevention of such 
ugly scenes endangering further lives and 
property. 

The responsibility for recruiting schoolboys 
as their dupes lies with those enosite elements 
Mrs. Jeger and Mr. Rossides appear to cham- 
pion. Least culpable is the British administra- 
tion which is concerned both with the social 
and economic well-being of the island and with 
its strategic importance not only to Britain, 
but to the security of the whole Common- 
wealth and to the NATO countries.—Yours 
faithfully, 

HAROLD SOREF 


123 Beaufort Mansions, Beaufort Street, 


Chelsea, London, S.W.3 


THE MACLEAN CASE 
Sir,—The extraordinary features of the 
Maclean case can best be appreciated by sub- 
stituting a naval officer for Maclean in the 
review of The Missing Macleans in your last 
issue : 
Sub-Lieutenant Maclean flirted with Com- 
munism at Greenwich College and developed 
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a progressive partiality for drink and dis- 
reputable friends. He was specially pro- 
moted to Lieutenant and appointed to the 
Admiralty. On promotion to Licutenant- 
Commander he was appointed Naval 
Attache at Washington, where he acquired 
a virulent hatred of Americana and became 
a Communist agent. For his services in 
Washington he was specially promoted to 
Commander and transferred to Egypt where 
he debauched so obstreperously that he had 
to leave for psychiatric treatment. For his 
services in Egypt he was specially promoted 
to Captain and appointed in charge of a 
Division at the Admiralty which handled 
highly confidential matters. He could now 
only face his official life with a bottle of 
whisky in each pocket, but as his father had 
been an Admiral, Their Lordships con- 
sidered he was better fitted for such respon- 
sible work than an officer whose father had 
not been an Admiral. 

I doubt if the Admirals who had ‘covered 
up’ for this officer would have all been pro- 
moted and given higher appointments.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. M, JAMES 
Road Farm, Churt 


THE WRONG LINES 


Sir,—Admiral Hallett fails to distinguish two 
separate problems: 

1. Is the existence of any particular service 
so important to the community that the con- 
sumer who cannot pay for it should be sub- 
sidised by the taxpayer? It is irrelevant to this 
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question whether the service is being offered 
by private enterprise, a government depart- 
ment, or a nationalised board. 

2. Which of these last three forms of organ- 
isation gives most effective and economic 
results? 

We elected Admiral Hallett very recently 
on a strong ‘free-enterprise’ platform and are 
sad to see him gradually succumbing to the 
blandishments of bureaucrats and becoming a 
watered-down Socialist. 

Personally | am with Professor Colin Clark 
in believing that all economic, as distinet from 
political, services are best managed under 
private enterprise.—Yours faithfully. 


DOUGLAS Ww. 
39 Morland Road, Croydon, Surrey 


FRANKLIN 


* 


Sir.—Surely Admiral Hughes Hallett says pre- 
cisely the wrong thing when he suggests that 
where railway services ‘can only operate at a 
permanent loss,’ they should be replaced “by 
road services.” Road services cannot work at 
a profit where rail services are bound to make 
a loss, because it ts clearly cheaper to run 
steel-tyred coaches and trucks on steel rails 
along carefully graded tracks than to run 
rubber-tyred coaches and lorries up and down 
hill over stone roads. At the moment the road 
services may look cheaper, but this is only 
because the road operator is allowed to throw 
a large part of his working expenses on the 
ratepayers. Poor ratepayers have to repair, 
light, police and signal the road operator’s 
track. 


Contemporary Arts 


OPERA 


The Midsummer Marriage. (Royal Opera 
House.) 
Wuat Michael Tippett has given us in The 


Midsummer Marriage is a modern Wagnerian 
comedy, It sounds an improbable formula for 
an opera today, and in adopting it Tippett has 
created the most startlingly original work for 
many years. Although still admired for them 
selves, Wagner’s operas have been rejected as 
possible models, and Verdi has ousted him as 
the modern composer’s ideal. Tippett has re- 
discovered his force, and has convincingly 
demonstrated it in this astonishing new work 
Like Wagner he has written his own libretto 
and similarly avoids any attempt at a con- 
vincing illusion of reality, A simple and tradi 
tional basic plot is elaborated with dialogue 
and incidents more complex in their symbolism 
but on the surface by no means more abstruse 
than, say, some of the dialogue of Tristan 
The basic plot of The Midsummer Marriage 
is, as Tippett has said, like any other comedy, 
a simple story of the hindrances to an eventual 
marriage, Behind this surface Tippett. like 
Wagner, speaks as a conscious, almost crusad- 
ing, moralist on both art and life. The first 
act shows what he has called a ‘false but magi- 


cal struggle between the sexes, which in Act 3 
is ‘paralleled by a supernatural struggle be- 
tween the old father and the whole young 


world.” And the last words of the opera are: 
‘All things fall and are built again, and those 
that build them again are gay.” 


Tippett is here again concerned, as he has 
been in the past, with expressing a relationship 
between art and society, a relationship ot 
which he takes a Marxist (but not a Zhdano- 
vist) view. His previous large-scale work to his 
own text, the oratorio A Child of Our Time, 
written during the war, dealt with a tragic 
incident of the Jewish persecution, Its title is 
characteristic, Tippett sees himself as inescap- 
ably a child of our time, and feels that he was 
there expressing, consciously, but not, or not 
entirely, by choice, the despair of that time. 
In the opera he feels, similarly, that he is the 
vehicle of a new optimism, of ‘a collective 
desire to issue from negative attitudes into 
affirmation.” In the symbolism of his libretto 
he rationalises and explicitly expresses this 
desire, which is implicitly expressed in the basic 
plot, in the choice of a traditional classical 
comedy theme. 

Only the implicit, naturally, as Tippett is 
aware, has any possible esthetic interest or 
validity. The symbolism would remain dead 
and meaningless unless the basic comedy were 
convincing. It is, in fact, completely convin- 
cing. As in Wagner, the poetic elaboration of 
the dramatic outline in the music alone is 
sufficient to command our interest in the 
action, and we find that to follow it we need 
no more concern ourselves with its symbolism 
than with the imagery of the love duet in 
Tristan. At a first hearing the libretto may 
cause some confusion, but at a second, having 
grasped the essential outline, we follow its 
progress with an intensity of interest sustained 


British Railways do not meet their Costs be. 
cause road transport, subsidised by the Tate. 
payers, has abstracted the best-paying traffic 
So the poorer classes, who have no moto, 
vehicles, must pay higher fares and g00ds 
charges. As owners of the railways, we lose 
the money now paid for road conveyance to 
private owners, : 

Admiral Hughes Hallett makes light of the 
strategic value of railways, Without them w 
should have lost the war. Let him contrast the 
difference between a strike of railway workers 
and a strike of motor drivers. One woul 
paralyse the country, the other would cause 
a slight inconvenience to big business.—Y ours 
faithfully, J. EB. ALLEN 
2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge 


OLD FAITHFUL 

Sir,—Mr. John Betjeman refers (in ‘City and 
Suburban’ notes) to And When Did You Lay 
See Your Father? as one of those Paintings 
‘which are probably rolled up in the cellars 
of public galleries, waiting the return of 
fashion Mr. Betjeman will I think by 
glad to learn that fashion in Liverpool has 
never turned her back on And When... | 
can imagine few easier ways of causing ap 
outcry among the Liverpool public, than by 
rolling this picture up in the cellars—or even 
by attempting to lend it to Bryanston. Liver- 
pool wants the picture where it is—on view, in 
company with its peers, Holiday's Dante and 
Beatrice, Dendy Sadler’s Friday, and Poynter's 
Faithful Unto Deai/:.—Y ours faithfully, 


HUGH SCRUTTON 
City of Liverpool Walker Art Gallery 


by the music to the full extent of what atter- 
tion we have left to devote to it—which natu 
ally progressively increases. The only be 
weakness is the central section of Act 1, wher 
the character and function of the heroine} 
father are established. Dramatically this ep 
sode is laborious, and musically it seems dul 
In the rest of the opera we are swept awa 
by the astonishing gaiety and vitality of th 
music, It is most obvious in the choruses, an 
in the music of the secondary couple, whic 
in relation to the rest of the music is rathe 
like that of Masetto and Zerlina in Don Gie 





vanni. But it equally pervades, in the guise ¢ 
an irrepressible exuberance of invention, am 
in challenging demands for an extreme bi 
exhilarating virtuosity of technique, the lyric 
exaltation of the music of the principal coupk 
Besides the gaiety there is a strong element é 
mystery, which Tippett manages with equi 
success, serenely in the grave music of t 
ancients, and more strikingly at such momenj 
as the heroine’s supernatural return in Act 
which is magically arresting, or the appearan 
of the clairvoyante in Act 3. The aria thi 
follows this, a typical contralto sorceress 
piece, is slightly more conventional, but is 
beautiful example of its kind, Still more beaut 
ful is the dirge for the heroine's father 
Act 3, a poignant and moving piece perfect 
absorbed into the opera, which immediate 
and naturally resumes its gaiety. 

In this superb transition the music perfecti 
realises the last words of the libretto, and‘ 
is in this that its success lies. Gay yet seriou 
traditional, lyrical, tuneful, easily intelligibly 
yet original and new, the music applies—# 
though this is to put the sequence of events! 
the wrong order—the artistic moral that t 
libretto states. To this perfect integration 
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germ. So why don’t we all eat Hovis—the 
wheatgerm bread? Maybe one day we will—when 
everyone knows how good it is, how good it tastes. 
Don't just take our word for it—let’s look at 
what actually has been happening to bread. 


Inside information 

Strip off the wheat-grain’s outer husk (the bran) and 
inside is the starchy white kernel and the wheatgerm. 
It’s from the white kernel alone that the whitest flour is 
made, and, if you like it, this makes the all-white loaf 
that seemed so desirable in the days when we couldn’t 
have it. 


The heart of the wheat 


The heart of the wheat-berry is the wheatgerm from 
which, when it is sown, the new plant grows. Small 
though it is, the wheatgerm contains an extraordinarily 
high proportion of wheat’s natural flavour and goodness. 


National white bread 

National white may not have the gleaming whiteness of 
some white bread, because it still has a little of the bran 
and a fraction of the wheatgerm left in it. Dieticians are 
in two minds about the value of bran so far as humans are 
concerned, but everyone agrees that the more wheatgerm 
= get, the better. So there’s another good kind of bread 

fr you. 
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happened 


What Wholemeal means 

It means just what it says—the whole meal, or wheat 
berry, ground into a flour with nothing added and 
nothing taken away. This means that you get all the 
bran (which may or may not suit you), and you lose no 
wheatgerm, and that’s definitely a good thing. 


Better and better 

But wouldn’t it be even better—since wheatgerm is such 
a good thing—if we could have not only the small original 
portion of wheatgerm, but a great deal more besides? 
Well, we can—in Hovis. Hovis flour is unique. It has 
no bran; that has gone to do its most useful job, feeding 
animals. But it has extra wheatgerm, between 8 and 9 
times more than you can get in wholemeal. 


The slice of life 

This is what makes Hovis the slice of life—gives it its 
specially interesting flavour, and gives energy and well- 
being to people who eat it regularly. To our way of 
thinking, when it comes to wheatgerm, that makes 
Hovis eight to nine times better than bread was in the 
good old days. And you can’t ask for more than that, 
can you? 








A lot of people are asking this question. The answer is 
that THINGS DON’T JUST HAPPEN TO BREAD; the baker produces the kind that 
people seem to want. So you see, it’s up to you. There’s white, National white, 
brown, wholemeal, and wheatgerm bread. Each is different, each is good, but 
for high food value wheatgerm bread is outstanding. 








Photograph 
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Hovis is the Slice of Life 
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Hbretto and music Tippett adds an exciting 
element of spectacle, most imaginatively and, 
as the production showed, successfully thought 
out, Most remarkable of all is the ballet of the 
three ritual dances in Act 2, a series of display 
pieces for orchestra whose musical, narrative 
and descriptive elements were here perfectly 
realised, and matched with equal virtuosity, 
in both John Cranko’s brilliantly inventive 
choreography and Barbara Hepworth’s won- 
derfully imaginative costumes. Her other 
costumes, although adequate, were less stimu- 
lating, and those for the chorus were disturb- 
ingly stylised, weakening the intended impact 
of modern dress. But her set was superb, serene 
yet full of interest and beauty of both form 
and colour, and an endless delight to look at 
throughout the three acts of the opera, The 
production had many excellent ideas, and was 
beautifully taut, except that the chorus was too 
big. And its constant running from one side 
of the stage to the other in symmetrical group- 
ings was tiresome, and emphasised, especially 
in Act 1, the rather naive symmetry that is the 
fault of some of Tippett’s contrivance of the 
dramatic action, John Pritchard conducted the 
difficult score with impressive authority, and 
both Joan Sutherland and Richard Lewis were 
magnificent. Musically, dramatically and visu- 
ally it Was an overwhelming experience that, ‘t 
is to be hoped, there will be many opportuni- 
ties to repeat. 
COLIN MASON 
[A. V. Coton will be writing next week about 
the ballet in this opera.—Editor, Spectator.]} 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


No television viewer, let alone television critic, 
could be much greener than I am. Until three 
weeks ago I had never watched it in my life. 
Three weeks ago the accident of soot, birds’ 
nests, and the shape of chimneys decided where 
the television set should be placed (which may 
al! sound off the critical point but is, I think, 
rather relevant). The installing men arrived 
one snowy morning, and we climbed on to the 
roof looking for a suitable chimney down 
which to drop the wires. The first chimney 
proved crooked, the second infested with birds’ 
nests, but down the third the plummet dropped 
straight and true in a shower of soot on to 
the expectant face at the bottom. This being 
the plainest oracular advice, it decided the 
room, 

Practical questions like these are what exer- 
cise very green critics. They bristle with socio- 
logical importance. For a television set is no 
unobtrusive arrival, and well we know it. ‘For 
the first time in years, said someone to the 
Daily Express when television was blacked out 
one evening at Eastcote, ‘my husband and I 
sat chatting.’ Sinister tales like that go about 
of households where letters are never answered, 
books never read, socks never darned, and 
evening meals are munched blind, like toffees 
in the cinema. Time-wasting is the bogey, not 
extravagance: once you have let Big Brother 
in down the chimney, will you ever have the 
will-power to be rid of him? 

My television set, through the hazard of 
choosing from the roof, is now in the least 
attractive room in the house, the last one I 
would choose to spend an evening in and now, 
with wires up the chimney so that you cannot 
light the fire. even less inviting than usual. 


small effort to watch it—not 


This 


means u 
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much, but enough to stop it becoming an auto- 
matic, communal time-consumer. Is television 
addiction the result, maybe, of having the set 
too cosily installed, with the carpet-slippers 
and the cat? That, and our beautiful Brifish 
determination to do what everyone else wants, 
even when no one really wants it (‘Oh no, 
don’t turn it off for me—no, really—oh 
please ...’). And for those without idle 
rooms, how about bedroom, boxroom, attic, 
or, failing all else, the passage? Surely any- 
where, anywhere at all, is better than the 
general living-room. 


For cosiness seems the great danger, as it 
is the great delight, of television: having the 
knob irresistibly at hand, and Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler or Mr. Harding irresistibly on the 
hearth-rug; till gradually they turn from wel- 
come and surprising guests to tyrants. Cosiness 
in their proximity (for it is difficult to persuade 
yourself that you have not in fact met Mr. 
Harding or Sir Mortimer Wheeler); in their 
smallness, yet the astonishing clarity (on my 
screen at least) of everything they say and do, 
of the least twitch of doubt or inflexion of 
annoyance. Warts and all, there they are, and 
personality, that incalculable and unfair 
advantage, is everything. 

People praise television for its final, inescap- 
able accuracy. Anyone now, they say, can sum 
up politicians and public figures for himself. In 
five or ten minutes? The impression is wonder- 
fully vivid, and as wonderfully superficial: to 
be simpatico is all that counts. In life, as 
opposed to viewing, of course it counts as well 

unfairly and incalculably; but you do not 
judge the soul quite as finally on a five minutes’ 
chat at a party, which is no less revealing. I 
realised how alarmingly ecasy it was to be 
‘had’ this way the first time I watched a serious 
discussion on television. The two protagonists 
were as cunningly dissimilar as possible. One 
had everything to offer in the way of person- 
ality: a magnificent head, a superb—though 
not apparently calculated—manner, even just 
the right degree of diffidence and camera-shy- 
ness, that showed him not too professionally 
at home. The other was a bullet-headed man 
wholly without distinction or attractiveness : 
dry, but without the engaging dryness of the 
televisianally donnish, and with a nervous tic 
thrown in for good measure, What sort of a 
discussion was it? The thing was weighted so 
heavily before you began to judge it that it 
was never a contest between two minds, two 
experiences, two sets of facts, two points of 
view, but simply an interesting man talking to 
a dull one. And before you could begin to 
notice the mountebank arguments of the one 
and the drearily expressed honesty of the other 
the end of their allotted time cut them both 
firmly and politely off. 

Ah, but sincerity, people tell you, is what 
counts. You cannot act on the hearth-rug, 
and posture and strut so close to a sharp-eyed 
audience. To which I give the old answer, 
*Fiddlesticks.’ A straight look, a forthright 
bearing, a voice that carries conviction, can all 
be learnt like any of the tricks of oratory. Only 
now we don't call it oratory, because it has 
arrived on the hearth-rug: it is man-to-man 
talking, infinitely more persuasive than any 
harangue because a lot less suspect. When a 
man makes a splendid impression on television, 
it surely makes no difference to his stature, or 
to his honesty and efficiency, as don or poli- 
tician or pastry-cook. Does it make him a 
better pastry-cook? Does it prove his greatness 
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as a statesman? It seems to me, after three 
wecks of rather solid gazing at ‘personalities 
of all sorts, that success on television shows 
only one thing, something important but easily 
over-estimated : not sincerity, not intellect, not 
spiritual grandeur, not anything alarming, but 
simply the very agreeable minor art of 
pleasing. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


CINEMA 


Green Fire. (Empire.)——There’s No Business 
Like Show Business, (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
Green Fire sets out to prove in a peremptory 
manner that it is much more ethical to invest 
in coffee than in emeralds; that whereas a good 
cup of coffee meliorates, a good necklace of 
emeralds corrupts. The scene is Columbia, a 
sultry, frightening-looking place, and in it there 
is Grace Kelly striving to keep her late father’s 
coffee plantation going, and Stewart Granger 
hacking away with a tiny pick at a mountain. 
Such is the latter's lust for emeralds he thinks 
nothing of stealing all Miss Kelly’s workers, 
and nothing of loosing a river over her beans, 
his excuse being that when he strikes lucky he 
can buy her all the workers, plantations and 
rivers in the world. This seems fairly reason- 
able, but the firm is adamantly against it and 
arranges a whole heap of accidents, not to 
mention Paul Douglas, a priest and some 
bandits, to press home the message that coffee 
is best. Extremely well directed by Andrew 
Marton, this film is notable for its natural 
phenomena, for the handling of its disasters 
and for the cool radiance of Miss Kelly, Mr. 
Granger, as the misunderstood adventurer, is 
not quite at his best, but it is difficult to be 
both sympathetic and greedy, and he compro- 
mises by staying a little aloof from it all. 
20th Century Fox has sprung full armed to 
answer the challenge of television with a musi- 
cal which is veritably splitting at the seams 
with talent. Directed by Walter Lang, There's 
No Business Like Show Business is a pot- 
pourri of Irving Berlin’s songs with a musty 
vaudeville story folded into it, It has Ethel 
Merman yelling lustily, Marilyn Monroe 
crooning sexily, Johnnie Ray bawling de- 
mentedly, and Donald O’Connor, Dan Dailey 
and Mitzi Gaynor dancing dervishly. The 
numbers are all gigantic, spectacular, hideously 
coloured and a bit on the messy Side, but it ts 
impossible not to be stimulated by such a 
display of energy, not to be dazzled by the 
assembly of planets giving their shining all. 

A battering but cheerful experience. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Spectator 
February 6, 1830 


PARLIAMENT has at length assembled, and 
county meetings are no longer the principal 
outlets for political wisdom. . There is 
nothing like an organised Opposition. 
The opponents of the Ministry acknowledge 
no common head—appeal to no common prin- 
ciples—profess no common objects. They form 
little parties, and each makes war on its own 
account. The individuals, moreover, who com- 
pose these parties are not in every instance 
satisfied with the motives of their allies. When 
amendments are moved, the movers do not 
seem to know who may support them. All the 
opinions on the state of the country which 
have been clashing out of doors have been 
arrayed against each other in Parliament: so 
that, in one sense, public feeling was never 
more fairly represented. 
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BOOKS 


Prince of Mecca 
By H. M. CHAMPNESS 





ITHOUT waiting for its publication, many minds 

have been made up about this book,’ and many 

tempers have risen. Few people who set out to read 
it, particularly after reading the same author’s Pinorman, 
will do so in innocence, and for these few its French title, 
Lawrence I'Imposteur, should be a useful tip. Yet it is 
doubtful whether it will cause quite the disturbance that the 
more ardent partisans of Lawrence have anticipated. Amongst 
the general public, interest in him remains keen, but excite- 
ment has long subsided; of those who in recent weeks have 
expressed their views to the present reviewer, all but onc 
thought of Lawrence as a notable but overvalued figure whose 
reduction to man-size was overdue. It is twenty years since 
he died and eighteen since a distinguished company paid him 
tribute in 7. E. Lawrence by His Friends, a precautionary 
new edition® of which has recently appeared. Moreover, the 
Second World War was longer than the first, more people 
served in it, its progress tended on the whole to minimise 
the importance of sideshows, and its participants, in the main, 
showed a cynically alert suspicion, not merely of the red-tabs 
and Cuthberts who had enraged their fathers, but of line- 
shooters in general. Decades of debunking have left their 
mark on us; to be told, these days, that a man of great talent 
is also an exhibitionist and a charlatan is less of a surprise 
than it was. Thus far Mr. Aldington can expec « fair hearing, 
but he is unlikely to get it from the devoted and often well- 
informed circle of Lawrence’s admirers, many of whom have 
publicly and perhaps extravagantly endorsed his fame. 

‘I started on my task,” says the author in his introductory 
letter, ‘with doubts of my ability to perform it worthily but 
certainly with the hope of investigating a hero and his deeds.’ 
He goes on to quote Lawrence's assertions that in 1922, and 
again in 1925, he was offered the post of High Commissioner 
for Egypt, and to conclude, after consulting Mr. Amery, Lord 
Lloyd, Sir Ronald Storrs and (as is clear from a later footnote) 
Sir Winston Churchill, that these assertions were untrue; that 
further research convinced him that ‘this Egypt affair was not a 
regrettable exception ... but one more example of a 
systematic falsification and over-valuing of himself and his 
achievements which Lawrence practised from a very early 
date’; that the hint of family scandal, which he did not at first 
believe but later found true, had inflicted on Lawrence a wound 
for which by these means he sought compensation; that in the 
light of these findings the intended biography became a bio- 
graphical inquiry exposing the hero as at least half a fraud; and 
that like John Locke, he has considered it ‘ambition enough to 
be employed as an under-labourer clearing the ground a little 
and removing some of the rubbish that lies in the way of Know- 
ledge.” This comparatively measured statement, unexception- 
able in itself. is developed in the main text with varying degrees 


Lawrence of Arabia. A Biographical I nquiry. By Richard Aldington. 
(Collins, 25s.) 
T. E. Lawrence by his Friends. (Cape, 16s.) 


‘ 
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of acumen and malice; at the very least it illustrates the logical 
sequence of the inquiry, which is pursued through the whole of 


Lawrence’s life. 
7 - - 


First we are shown the evidence for the illegitimacy of 
Lawrence and his brothers. ‘The cad!’ one can hear some 
readers exclaiming: ‘why put this in? It wasn’t their fault, and 
what does it matter anyway?’ The answer is that illegitimacy, in 
a largely clerical Oxford at the turn of the century, was no light 
matter, and suggests a domestic and social situation from which 
a gifted and super-sensitive boy might well have reacted 
violently. Given Lawrence’s evasiveness in these matters, this is 
surely permissible. Next we have the academic prowess, the 
cycling tours, the intense reading and observation that led up to 
the thesis on the Crusader castles, with particular attention to 
surprising feats of one kind or another, the evidence for which, 
in the last resort, can only have come from Lawrence himself. 
Often these stories, told in different forms to different people, 
attracted the critical attention of his biographers, who recorded 
the contradictory version in good faith. At this point one should 
mention that Mr. Aldington repeatedly quotes Mr. Robert 
Graves’s statement that Lawrence ‘passed every word’ of 
Graves’s book ‘though he asked me to put a sentence in my 
introduction making it seem that he had not’; that he says 
Lawrence made a similar request of Captain Liddell Hart, and 
that although the publishers of With Lawrence in Arabia ex- 
plicitly denied that Lawrence was in any way responsible for its 
contents, its author, Mr. Lowell Thomas, asserted that Law- 
rence ‘worked with me on my book.’ (It is only fair to add that 
Mr. Graves has lately stated in the Press that he is counting the 
number of times Mr. Aldington has misquoted him.) How 
important, the reader may ask, are these early exaggerations or 
inventions? Does it matter whether Lawrence really cycled 250 
kilometres in a day, read nearly 50,000 books in six years, did 
or did not enlist in his teens in the ranks of the Royal Artillery, 
or bought a copper watch in Paris in the course of a journey in 
which, as his letters clearly show, he never crossed France at 
all? Not in the least—except for the light thrown on Lawrence’s 
standards of veracity when speaking of himself. 

In these early chapters, Mr. Aldington seeks to show that 
these standards were seriously unreliable and uniformly favour- 
able to Lawrence’s reputation (the fact of Lawrence’s frequent 
words and gestures of generosity to others, of humility and of 
self-contempt need not contradict this argument). He reached 
this conclusion, it appears, with reluctance, and it is with equal 
reluctance that the present reviewer must admit that he estab- 
lishes it, for all his irritable gibes and occasional unwarranted 
deductions, with a very fair measure of success. 


* * = 


Che real relevance of all this, of course, is to those greater 
claims, initiated by himself, whose ready acceptance made 
Lawrence the premier hero of the First World War, and 
which are so often unsupported or contradicted by other evi- 
dence. Did he really, in 1912 or 1913, beard Kitchener in Cairo 
to warn him about the German threat from Alexandretta? Is it 
really true that the Alexandretta scheme was ‘from beginning to 
end my invention,’ seeing that Kitchener was discussing it 
before Lawrence even left London on war service? Did he help 
to ‘arrange’ the capture of Erzerum by putting the Grand Duke 
Nicholas in touch ‘via the War Office and our military attache 
in Russia’ with disaffected Arab officers in the garrison? 
(Lawrence's friend and admirer, the future Lord Wavell, who 
was himself present as military attaché with the attacking 
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Russian armies, and describes their success as ‘one of the finest 
feats of arms of the whole war,’ says nothing of this.) Dig 
General Murray (C.-in-C., Egyptian Expeditionary Force) 
realise with a shock, early in 1917, that ‘more Turkish troops 
were fighting the Arabs than were fighting him,’ in view of the 
figures adduced from several sources by Mr. Aldington to show 
that the contrary was true? In each case, though not impossible, 
it sounds unlikely. 

Similar doubts arise as to his role in the desert war itself, The 
famous strategic reverie in the Seven Pillars, demonstrating the 
futility of capturing Medina and the advantage of leaving the 
long, vulnerable Hejaz railway open but only just open, is 
condemned by Mr. Aldington as an ex post facto conception 
never consciously formulated by Lawrence or anyone else 
during the critical period. The facts that British policy some. 
times favoured and sometimes opposed the Arab capture of 
Medina; that the Arab forces, unsupported by a regular brigade 
for which they never formally asked, could never have captured 
it in any case; and that when Allenby at last decided to have the 
railway permanently cut it was permanently cut (by Colonel 
Dawnay)—all seem to support Mr. Aldington’s contention. The 
case of Akaba, which Lawrence claimed ‘had been taken on my 
plan by my effort’ is far from simple. Its capture was certainly 
ordered independently of Lawrence; whether he exercised 
effective control (over a horde quite indifferent to such notions 
as the chain of command or the issue of detailed orders) it is 
impossible to be sure. Perhaps ungenerously, the Arabs say no, 
Even the victory of Tafileh was only hailed as a minor classic 
on the strength of a report, written by Lawrence, which he him- 
self described as a bitter parody. And behind these smaller 
questions, which could be multiplied, lies the greater question 
whether the military efforts of the Arabs were of any serious 
help to their allies. 

. ° * 

These things, not to mention Mr. Aldington’s equally 
damaging verdicts on his later Arab activities (notably his 
damaging bias against the French in Syria and his grave 
misjudgement of Ibn Saud), fall very far short of proving that 
Lawrence was a complete imposter. Whatever the means, 
including two-way duplicity, that he may have used, it seems 
probable that he impressed the Arabs as no European has 
ever impressed them and gave their revolt an impetus which 
no one else could have given. He also, to judge from their 
writings, made an equally powerful and favourable impression 
on many distinguished Englishmen, to whom, for all his 
personal capriciousness, and allowing for much exaggeration 
by himself or others, his short life displays a superb and 
bewildering array of talents. It is hardly fair, or plausible, 
to suggest that all these were completely deceived, even 
though most came to know him when he was already a 
popular idol and none would wish to be hypercritical when 
passing judgement in the year succeeding his death. If the main 
arguments in this book are accepted, and a diminished Law- 
rence thereby emerges, that is hardly surprising in view of the 
force and brilliance of his legend, and much that is virtually 
safe from challenge will remain to gratify his admirers. in 
particular those who resent the present author’s castigation of 
the Seven Pillars may take comfort from the following sentence 
in Pinorman (p. 138): 

. . . The main purpose of publishing a book is to have it 
read, and if it has been continuously read for over thirty years 
. then a criticism which merely dwells on supposed faults 

is simply impertinence. 
Nor, besides disputing its conclusions, will they lack the con- 
solation of pretexts to accuse its author, with justice, of 


| frequent lapses into bad taste and spite 
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Sandburg’s Lincoln: 


Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and the War Years. By Carl 
Sandburg. (Cape, 45s.) 


Tue American passion for lives of Lincoln, details about Lincoln, | 


is only equalled, possibly surpassed (especially at this time of 
the year), by the Scottish passion for more news of Robert Burns, 
his life and loves. There is a natural temptation to get impatient 
with all this hagiography, an impatience, Mr. Sandburg tells 
us, not unknown in his and Lincoln’s own country. And much 
of what appears is mere ‘chatter about Harriet,’ about Mrs. 
Lincoln, Anne Rutledge and the rest. 
Lincoln legend are embittered pleas 
Illinois Democrats like the late Edgar Lee Masters. Some are 
poetic reconstructions of the legend, and of these the most 
successful, by a long way, was the six-volume life by Mr. Carl 
Sandburg. 

There was more than one reason for this success. Mr. Sandburg 
is a real poet and his treatment of the theme is poetic, not in 
ornamental language, but in vision, in reflection, in understand- 
ing. It is not for a moment suggested that Mr. Sandburg relied 
merely on poetic intuition. Into the six volumes went a great 
deal of hard work, and not uncritical hard work. But the approach 
was that of a poet, musing on the mystery of a very mysterious 
great man. Mr. Sandburg had ‘another advantage. He is a citizen 
of Lincoln’s state of Illinois. He grew up in a Galesburg where 
the memory of Mr. Lincoln was very vivid, as vivid, probably, 
as it was in Vachell Lindsay’s Springfield. Veterans were all 
around him; men who remembered how Lincoln had answered 
Douglas, the voice, the gestures. Men who remembered how he 
had left in 1861; how he came back, the dreadful trip well done, 
in 1865. And so the Sandburg life aided in the acceptance of the 
new Lincoln, seen not as a kind of Prince Consort or as a wise- 
cracking common man, but as a poet himself, brooding on the 
destiny of man and the destiny of the American man, of the 
United States, ‘the last, best hope of earth’ as Lincoln took it to be. 

But six volumes are very long and Mr. Sandburg has wisely 
compressed them into one which is a most moving, readable, 
understanding poem to the memory of a great man. Since Mr. 
Sandburg began to work on Lincoln, an immense amount of 
new scholarly work has been done. The Lincoln papers, long 
sealed by the will of Robert Lincoln, have been opened, on the 
whole to the disappointment of scholars as well as of scandal- 
mongers. The great edition of the Works by Dr. Basler has 
completely superseded Nicolay and Hay. Teams of scholars, 
Messrs. Angle, Randall, Williams, have elucidated the role of 
Lincoln as politician, as President and, most important, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Professors Nevins, Craven and others have 
begun to reconstruct the origins of the war, the sickness in the 
American body politic that had to be cured in the terrible 
hospital of the battlefield. The lesson of the Second Inaugural 
has been taken to heart. Mr. Sandburg has, wisely and indus- 
triously, used these scholars to deepen and widen his vision. 
And the results are most satisfactory. There are times when one 
wishes that he had 
light of the new scholarship, pondered, for example, over the 
most criticised period of Lincoln's life, that between his election 
and inauguration, especially in the light of Professor David 
Potter's acute analysis. Then some will find his kindness a little 
irritating. Despite Mrs. Randall's plea, Mary Lincoln was a tire- 
some woman, to put it kindly, and her husband's action in saving 
his son from the army because letting him serve would deeply 
distress his mother is difficult to defend. Nor does Mr. Sandburg 
let legends go easily. The fact that Mrs. Bixby did not lose five 
sons (as Lincoln thought she had) does not detract, for Mr. 
Sandburg, from the value of the famous letter. Again, the com- 
mon charge that Lincoln resented his father’s shiftlessness and 
that he avoided going to the funeral, is explained or explained 
away. was a good deal of Mr. Micawber in Thomas 
Lincoln and that is how Abraham may have regarded the 
‘prodigal father.’ But he may also have regarded him as Dickens 
did his mother—with permanent resentment. 
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Carl Sandburg 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Prairie Years and the War Years 


The essence of his well-known six-volume biography is 
distilled here into a new definitive one-volume work. He 
takes into consideration the world outside America at 
that time, and the happenings that influenced Lincoln 
and American politics. Illustrated 45s. 
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SHAKESPEARE 
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in the fight between good and evil. 
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But these are minor points. The merits of this admirable book 
remain. And they are not merely the merits that come from an 
understanding of the rural Illinois that made Lincoln. They come 
from an understanding of men and great events. The political 
manceuvring of Chase is as well handled as the humanity and 
humour of Lincoln. And in nearly seven hundred pages there is 
not one that does not count, add meaning, throw light on the 
great, subtle, humane leader that the United States found in its 
greatest crisis. 

D. W. BROGA® 


Coloured Plates 


English Books with Coloured Plates, 1790-1860. Edited by R. \ 
Tooley. (Batsford, £5 5s.) 


‘TooLey’ has been long—too long—out of print. As a tool of the 
bookseller’s trade and a guide to the collector it has been in such 
demand that a copy of the small pre-war edition had usually more 
than doubled its price on its rare appearances in an antiquarian 
bookseller’s catalogue. Now a new and much larger edition— 
covering 700 volumes by comparison with the 400 of the previou: 
version—appears as an wnillustrated Batsford publication. 

The history of the book shows no more finely integrated sym 
pathy in illustration than in these plates. By superb coincidence 
the aquatint method developed at the same time as the spread of 
the ‘accomplishment’—in England more than that—of water- 
colour painting, and Gilpin’s theories of the picturesque. Then, 
with the rise of the drawing masters, came the lithograph—which 
made so grim an early experimental appearance among the aqua- 
tints in Smith’s Antiquities of Westminster—to reproduce the 
pencil or crayon line. 

The uncoloured aquatint or lithograph, representing, at its best, 
the ‘pure’ technique, is excluded from Mr. Tooley’s ‘Biblio- 
graphical Account’ which deals specifically with the dearer, 
coloured editions. 

To produce such a volume now would be astronomically 
expensive, even if it were possible. We have not the like of 
Boydell, Rowlandson, Westall, Hassell, Pugin, Daniell, Boys, 
among the illustrators today. Moreover, Ackerman and his fellow 
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publishers, in that age of great water-colour painters, could engage 
at starvation rates copy colourists who might well, in any other 
period, have been recognised as minor artists in their own right. 
On their superb paper, the colours have retained their freshness 
with such gaiety that the temptation to break up the books and 
sell the plates separately has not been resisted. 

Yet there are many ‘colour-plate books’ in circulation at the 
moment which bear dates within this period but will never appear 
in the list. Just as a number of books issued with a preponderance 
of plain copies over coloured appear to be reversing their propor- 
tions, so there are to be had a number of coloured copies of such 
books as Ireland’s Medway or Avon, Robertson’s Great Road 
which the expert doubts were ever issued coloured. It may well 
be that, in an age which specified its binding when ordering a 
book from the bookseller, it was possible also to order ‘plain’ 
plates to be coloured. The skilled labour was available to do it, 
and such a book would be in ‘contemporary colouring.’ Today, 
the expression ‘contemporary colouring’ might still be used of 
many of these books, but it would mean that it had been done in 
the 1950s. In this matter, Mr. Tooley’s expert judgement is of 
value: he has included only those volumes of whose issue in 
>olour he has no reasonable doubt. 

The flaws in the compilation arise from its being a book com- 
piled by a bookseller for booksellers. Thus, Mr. Tooley by no 
means always describes the plates in such a way as to distinguish 
between aquatint, lithograph, etching, steel or copper engraving, 
The bookseller with the book in his hand does not need to be told. 
Again, the listing relies on the booksellers’ professional ‘short 
title.” Only that can justify the listing of the 1819 edition of 
Smollett’s translation of Gil Blas not under Smollett, ‘Gil,’ or 
‘Adventure’—and with only a cross reference under ‘Le Sage’— 
but under Clark (J.) who, although known to be responsible for 
the illustrations, is not named in the title or on the plates. 

That section of the community which has demanded this book, 
however, will be satisfied with the care and thoroughness with 
which Mr. Tooley ‘asks for’ the precise pagination and content 
required to make one of these books as perfect bibliographically 
as pictorially. 

JOHN ARLOTT 


Still Whirling 


Still Digging: Interleaves from an Antiquary’s Notebook. By Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler. (Michael Joseph, 15s.) 

PRESIDENT of the Society of Antiquaries and television Per- 
sonality of the Year, an anti-aircraft brigadier with a classics 
degree and some training at the Slade—Sir Mortimer Wheeler's 
career as set out in his autobiography will doubtless further 
the endearing myth that archeologists are extraordinary apd 
romantic personalities. More than any one man, Wheeler h 

over the past thirty years or so, raised the standards of technique 
in British archeological excavation by dramatic example and 
forceful precept. The main theme of his book is that of combat: 
continuous campaigns against technical standards in excavation 
that failed to satisfy his own exacting criteria, interrupted only 
by field service, equally vigorously conducted, in two world wars. 

He describes how, in 1919, he realised that the high standards 
set by Pitt-Rivers between 1880 and 1900 had been forgotten or 
ignored by his successors, who were digging up prehistoric, 
Roman and medizval sites ‘like potatoes.’ He determined to 
evolve techniques based on those of Pitt-Rivers for the Romano- 
British sites to which by his training he was attracted; his appoint- 
ment to the National Museum of Wales gave him his oppor- 
tunity, with the excavation of Segontium in the early 1920s. 
From then on the process was continuous. Via Lydney, Veru- 
lamium and Maiden Castle the pursuit of technique is described, 
and in the final section of the book he demonstrates, in the face 
of the entrenched opposition which still represented the potato- 
digging tradition in partibus, that these methods could equally 
well be applied to oriental archeology. And almost as 4 
by-product, the Institute of Archeology in the University of 
London was conceived and brought into being for the furtherance 
of these same ends. 

Archeology’s debt to Wheeler is a great one. He and those 
who have worked with him, or have been influenced by his work 
(and there must be very few competent excavators in this country 
who have not), have made the recovery of the raw material of 
prehistory and history from the soil something to be conducted 
under conditions of laboratory stringency. Only a technically 
competent excavation will produce reliable data. This is the 
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Happiness! 

With affection, care and security 
iving in homely surroundings our 
children’s future is assured. 

This Voluntary Society 

has nearly 5,000 

children now in its 

care, depending on 

YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES 
gratefully received 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


*“~ CHILDREN’S 
: “(SOCIETY 


ba (formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
& =? Olid Town Hall, Kennington London, 5$.£.!! 











THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE 


HE VICTORIA INSTITUTE is a learned society devoted 

to the examination of current developments in science, 
history, archeology and literature in their relation to the 
Christian faith. It is supported and directed by Christian 
men and women, but membership is open to all who are 
concerned to face the problems involved in relating together 
advancing knowledge and religious faith. The Institute has 
been performing this work for more than eighty years. Its 
annua! programme comprises the presentation of papers by 
those able to speak with authority jn their several fields, the 
discussion of these papers and the publication of its proceed- 
ings. For particulars of the Institute and of its forthcoming 
programme of papers and discussions, write to the Secretary. 


THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE 
22, Dingwall Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
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Baily Mail 





Comment, the Daily Mail’s 

pungent ‘leader’, with its candid and 

sincere summing-up of the day’s trends and 
happenings, provides a sane and balanced survey of 
contemporary history. In response to popular demand, 
these illuminating articles will now be available 

in book form, published monthly as a per- 

manent record of what has been said, 

thought and done. 


AVAILABLE IN 


BOOK FORM 


The first issue of the collated ‘Comment’ 
will be on sale on February 8th and will 
contain all ‘Comment’ columns from the 
Daily Mail, beginning with the issue of January 
Ist. A subscription of 25/6 will ensure your 
receiving free postal delivery of the whole of 
each month’s ‘Comments’ for 12 months—!2/9 
for 6 months. You can place your order through 
your newsagent or send it direct to: Daily Mail 
Publications, Dept. S, New Carmelite House, 
London, E.C.4. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
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lesson he has taught from Cardiff to Karachi. But it is with 
this fact in mind that, as one reads his book, one experiences 
a growing sense of disappointment. What an opportunity, in the 
informal and personal framework of an autobiography, to review 
and evaluate the changes in British archeology in the past 
quarter-century, changes which he so largely brought about 
himself; the development of prehistory as a discipline; the 
relationship between the technical means devoted to the pro- 
duction of sound evidence, and its subsequent interpretation 
How interested one would be to know what in fact he thought 
about it all; about archeology, prehistory and history, about 
past and present in interaction, about the deeper issues of the 
two wars in which he served. 

For in fact we are not told this, and we are left at the end o! 
the book knowing little more of the man behind the facade 
than we did after reading the blurb. There are the factual inci- 
dents, the good stories, the telling phrases. But one heped for 
more. And perhaps we do in fact find the answer in a letter he 
wrote during the North African campaign. ‘I can only confess, 
he writes, ‘that I have profited by my wars. I should have been 
a fretful and restless man without them. Caught up in them, | 
have at least enjoyed something of the anxious stability of the 
whirling top.” When wars have not been imposed upon him, he 
has made his own, satisfying his need for violent activity, prac 
tical, administrative, technical. Action can drive out contem 
plation and silence the too-inquisitive alter ego of introspection 
[his autobiography may, almost in spite of itself, have given 
us as good a picture of the author as could have been conscious!) 
contrived. The top is still whirling, Sir Mortimer is still digging. 
ind the reader is left still wondering. 

STUART PIGGOT! 


Mark Twain’s Life 


The Adventures of Mark Twain. By Jerry Allen. (Weidenfeld anc 
Nicolson, 18s.) 

SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS—‘Mark Twain’—spent his active 
rather wild, boyhood in a small town on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi river called Hannibal, Missouri—the original of the St 
Petersburg of his books. In his early youth, he was printer’s devi! 
on the Missouri Courier, a Democratic weekly published in Hanni- 
bal. Later he became for a time pilot aboard one of the famous old 
Mississippi steamboats; and it was from the cry of the leadsmen 
that his pseudonymn came—though (says Miss Allen) indirectly. 
for Clemens took the name as a gesture towards Captain Sellers 
a great Mississippi steamboat pilot who had signed his contribu 
tions to the New Orleans Picayune in this way. 
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MARY LEE SETTLI 
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The Epic of Dunkirk ‘. . . as if Miss lvy Compton- 
in fiction Burnett had been magically 
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interest from start to finish’ 

PETER GREEN (D. Telegraph) 


‘Beautifully conceived’ 
JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 
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We most of us know this much about Twain’s life and the world 
from which he came. But now, at a time when his books are being 
revalued by critics and his importance in the American literary 
tradition 1s more than ever being stressed, it is appropriate that we 
should think about him again. Twain evolved the colloquial, 
flexible style of American writing which is one of the distinctive 
features of the tradition—one notes, in a new novel like Randall 
Jarrell’s Pictures from an Institution, in a New Yorker short story, 
2ven in the self-conscious film scenario (the excellent dialogue of 
the recent film On the Waterfront is a good example) the immense 
stylistic resources of American writers. And Twain not only 
evolved a language du pays to express the society he lived in, but 
also distinguished those qualities to be expressed in endemic life, 
In this he resembles William Faulkner; and, like Faulkner's, his 
synthesis, his world and his technique are remote from anything 
we know in our English tradition. 

What then of Mark Twain? He died on April 21, 1910; thus he 
missed by a few years the great explosion with which our present 
age got under way. His seventy-four years were years which saw 
the growth of the United States as we know them today; he wit- 
nessed both the gain and the loss. He lived as a boy in a Missouri 
where slavery went unquestioned and where to help an escaped 
slave was a crime worse than murder—Twain’s own father, Judge 
John Marshall Clemens, as one of the twelve members of the 
Circuit Court jury at Palmyra, had helped sentence three abolition- 
ists to twelve years in the penitentiary for helping negroes to 
escape north. As a youth Twain had lived through the American 
Civil War and had indeed helped in the formation of a group of 
‘youths calling themselves the Marion Rangers, whose purpose was 
to resist the entry of Union soldiers into Missouri. And as a young 
man Twain took part in the silver boom in Nevada; he was part- 
owner of a rich lode of silver which he and his co-owners for- 
feited by failing to work it in time. He then moved to the east 
coast and married, remaining there to witness the growth of the 
urban civilisation and all its parallel developments. He watched 
the growth of America and by satire and plain speaking he was 
able to use his great influence as ‘America’s Voltaire’ in shaping 
its character. 

The important thing about his life is its tradition, so very differ- 
ent from our own; he comes from an America which was still rich, 
new and immediate in its vitality. His early life, wild as it may 
seem, had given him a full and vivid range of experience, deep 
roots, active scenes which fed him as a writer. The small society of 
his youth had given him a moral and intellectual training and a 
comprehension of literature; and in these roots existed the careful 

- moral recognitions that critics are now accustomed to find in The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Professor Lionel Trilling has 
stressed this, noting that Twain himself remarked on the deteriora- 
tion of moral attitudes in America during his lifetime, the change 
being based, he thought, on a growing fondness for money. Twain 
in his novels presented, by comparison, his old culture, rough and 
wild, in some ways heathen (‘Religion is a jugful; I hold a dipper- 
ful,” declared Twain’s mother), in some ways naive. Yet it 
possessed simplicity, innocence and goodness, while holding no 
idealistic view of the virtue of man. Twain was no paragon of 
virtue; in a letter to his wife-to-be, promising reform, he describes 
himself ‘as a profane swearer; as a man of convivial ways & not 
averse to social drinking; as a man without religion; in a word, asa 
“wild” young man.” His reforms did not last long: but he was to 
write Huckleberry Finn, which, Lionel Trilling has said, contains 
‘the truth of moral passion; it deals directly with the virtue and 
lepravity of man’s heart.” 

And in addition Twain affords pleasure as an ordinary writer of 
comic yarns, of boys’ books—and his serious merits appear very 
much as an extension of this capacity. This is how Miss Allen has 
understood him. She has seen him as a ‘character,’ interesting be- 
cause his books are interesting and because many of the events 
which occur in them happened to Twain himself. She has set out to 
produce an ordered collection of his autobiographical experiences 
as gained from his books and from letters; and this rather fiction- 
alised story of his life should afford pleasure to readers of Mark 
Twain the humorist and writer of boys’ books, for whom it seems 
designed. The general material is interesting, but it does its job 
without indicating the qualities of sensibility and moral scrupulos- 
ity which make Twain most interesting as a writer, and without 
following out his intellectual history or indicating the degree of 
mental life that Twain was able to draw on in the different societies 
he frequented. Twain's writings are the product of a unique culture 
which I wish Miss Allen had analysed. 

MALCOLM BRADBURY 
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THE 
LORD PROTECTOR 


Religion and politics in the life of Oliver Cromwell 
ROBERT S. PAUL 


A new estimate of Cromwell as man of faith, statesman 
and ruler. Dr. Paul examines the relationship between 
Cromwell’s religion and his political action on the 
basis of the latest English and American research, 
using much new Cromwellian material. 358. net. 


THE LOST VILLAGES 
OF ENGLAND 


MAURICE BERESFORD 


A learned account of the destruction of many English 
villages between 1150 and 1750. A pioneer study of 
such grasp and quality that it will, beyond doubt, take 
a deserved place among the historical classics of our 
countryside. —NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


Illustrated Second Impression 45s. net 
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From the Government Bookshops 


Trend and Pattern of 
Fertility in Great Britain 


A Report on the Family Census of 1946 
by D. V. Gass and E, GREBENIK 
Based on an analysis of the fertility experience of a 10 per cent sample of 
the women of Great Britain who, in 1946, were or had been married, this 
report contains the most comprehensive analysis of fertility that has yet 
been made. This unique and important work is clearly an essential part 
of the equipment of every worker in this field both at home and abroad. 
Part |. REPORT Part Il. TABLES 
Price £3 10s. the set. By post £3 11s. 6d. 


New Homes for Old 


An illustrated handbook showing how structurally sound, but out-of-date 
houses can be converted and improved to provide modern comforts and 
amenities. * 3s. 6d. (by post 3s, 9d.) 


Language 


Illustrates the importance ot language in world developments and offers 
suggestions for teaching the mother tongue. 3s. 6d. (by post 3s. 9d.) 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2; 423 Oxford Street, London W.1 (Post Orders : 
P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 39 King Street, 
Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff; Tower 
Lane, Bristol 1 ; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; or through any bookseller, 
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Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
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you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it carn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 
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New Novels 


The Hidden River. By Storm Jameson. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 
The Darkness. By Evan John. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 

The Kiss of Kin. By Mary Lee Settle. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 
Drinkers of Darkness. By Gerald Hanley. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


AN Englishman, Adam Hartley, comes back to a house by the 
Loire which he last visited as a member of the Special Intelligence 
when France was occupied by the enemy. His return coincides 
with that of an elderly member of the family who has just been 
released from prison. During the war Uncle Daniel Monnerie 
kept up his friendship with a cultured German, feeling that it 
was right and sane to do so. The people’s court thought otherwise. 
Marie Monnerie, whose son Robert was tortured till he died, 
refuses to stay in the house. To her, Daniel is a traitor whom she 
can never forgive: but she takes the chance to cross-examine him 
savagely on what he knows about Robert’s capture. 

Adam suddenly recalls a detail of the fatal day, and says so. 
It chimes with a word let fall by Daniel, and starts an even more 
remorseless examination. The loyalties of the Resistance extend 
their grip across years of peace, and Robert’s betrayer is executed 
by his own kin. 

This dark story, set in a countryside so acutely felt and seen 
that one aches to be there, has sunlight to strengthen its shadows. 
‘I’m happiest,’ Adam tells himself, ‘when I can sit at a café table 
in the sun and watch people living with every part of their bodies 
and every throb of blood in their veins.’ The light from the Loire 
comes in, when the shutters are pulled back, and makes a pool of 
the room where passions make a second, hidden river. Miss Storm 
Jameson has combined many achievements in what is, to me, the 
finest novel she has ever written: the love-story of Adam and 
Elizabeth has a suspense which made me long to turn on and be 
sure that it did not go wrong. The whole story depends on a major 
coincidence, Adam and Daniel returning at the same time, but 
Miss Jameson uses it fairly. Like all her work, it is honest as flame, 
and deeply felt: but it has a grace, a composure, a gentle, sure 
authority, and an absence of effort, which put it on a new level. 
Only the very end, where the maitresse femme seems to lose her 
fierce identity and take on the author’s breadth of vision, failed to 
convince me. 

The late Evan John had many gifts. Actor, historian, novelist, 
he died after recording unforgettably the aftermath of the Ionian 
earthquake in 1953. In The Darkness he fills in what he has called 
the negative aspect of the Crucifixion, the darkness which the 
Light astonished. Letters, secret service documents, minutes, and 
reports from spies discuss and annotate the civil and military 
sequels of the execution of the obscure Galilean agitator and the 
disappearance of his body from the sepulchre where it was, by 
special permission, buried. Pontius Pilate, Nicodemus, Herod, his 
wife, Joseph of Arimathea, and a gallery of minor figures exchange 
news and comments. The Sanhedrin bluffs and evades, officers 
gossip, women threaten and cajole. By a new approach and a bold 
use of modern idiom Evan John throws ‘historical events . . . far 
more important than any others in the whole course of human 














An enchanting book of reminiscences 


I Threw a Rose 
into the Sea 


by ALYSE SIMPSON 


_ In Red Dust of Africa Alyse Simpson told the story of her 
pioneering adventures after her marriage to an Englishman 
who took her from Switzerland to the heat and dust of a 
Kenya farm. This book is the delightful story of her earlier 
life in the Swiss canton of Appenzell by Lake Constance, where 
she was born and where she spent her life until she married. 


She grew up amid a natural beauty which has haunted her 
ever since, and these descriptions of the gentle life, charming 
iled customs and glorious scenery which make up her 
corner of Switzerland, together with the captivating descrip- 
tions of her relatives, make her reminiscences particularly 
fascinating. 
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history’ into new relief, and makes one ponder them with a fresh 
sense of their tremendous impact. The Darkness is a very Original 
and, I believe, a valuable novel. 

The theme of a family gathered after a funeral to hear the wil] 
read has made material for countless books and plays, but Miss 
Settle sets about it cheerfully, as if it were brand new. Fixing her 
American scene on the first page, she proceeds to deploy her 
characters, white and black, with humour and precision. She is jn 
no hurry, but she never dawdles without effect. Painting subtly 
in water-colours, she has plenty of power when she wants jt 
Strange to us though they are, these people of the Holy Roller 
country, she fastens on their humanity rather than their Strange. 
ness. Among many pleasures, this book offers a grand phrase with 
which to subdue a howling child: ‘Mary Armstrong, shut up. I'll 
jist naturally maim you if you hollar like that agin.’ 

Mr. Hanley stakes everything on his settings. He paints thickly 
in oils, with a palette-knife. The colours are sombre: second. 
rate abilities, whisky, sweat, lechery, dissatisfied wives, and, ip 
the background, Africa, heavy with problems of which the white 
community is at last uneasily aware: ‘a savage land which had 
sat silent and sick on the edge of history since time began.’ Plans 
for a Christmas party enable the author to present his main 
characters, a group of variously tainted exiles who are sharply 
observed and vigorously drawn. Tamlin, the plantation manager, 
though rough-edged and a despot, shows sympathy for the 
African workers. The rest are intent on their own desires. 

At its best in the episode that follows O’Riordan’s funeral, 
Drinkers of Darkness is a potentially strong story weakened by 
the want of a real climax and by bursts of violent writing. — 


L. A. G. STRONG 


Loser Takes All. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 


A NEW entertainment by Mr. Greene is an event. Stamboul Train, 
The Ministry of Fear, The Confidential Agent—how truly enter- 
taining he used to be before the guilt got stuck on the gingerbread, 

Loser Takes All doesn’t even attempt to glance back over its 
shoulder at those successes. No more than a long short story, 
it’s a moral fairy tale which might well have been written for 
Woman's Own by Mr. Balchin during a wet weekend. 

The gist of the story is that an accountant called Mr. Bertram 
is about to marry for the second time one of those young, fresh, 
frustrated girls called Cary. A chance encounter with a tycoon 
by the name of Herbert Dreuther means that the wedding takes 
place in Monte Carlo instead of St. Luke's, Maida Hill. For 
some reason this upsets Cary; and when (Mr. Dreuther having 
failed to steam over the horizon in Seagull) francs run short, 
her husband repairs to the casino, works out an infallible system 
and, before you can say Rien ne va plus, gets control of the few 
outstanding shares that mean mastery over the warring 49 per 
cents. of the forgetful Dreuther and his deadly colleague. 

Far from being pleased by this singular turn of events, the 
newly-married Mrs. Bertram disapproves of her husband’s win- 
ning (she doesn’t mind the gambling so much) to the extent of 
leaving him for a vague young Frenchman who loses. 

Fortunately for everyone, Seagull arrives, Mr. Dreuther is 
made to remember his protégé, the Frenchman is scotched, the 
winnings are surrendered and the Bertrams look forward to 
Bournemouth next year. 

Even in such distressing circumstances, Mr. Greene finds it 
difficult to write badly. He succeeds in so doing, nevertheless, by 
treating us to pages of coy, clipped dialogue between the lovers 
which clog what there is of a plot and irritate by their shallow- 
ness. Here and there flickers of the real Mr. Greene light up in 
the twilight, like matches being struck in the darkening stands a 
the end of a dull football match. The first glimpse of Dreuther 
taking milk with his Baudelaire at the top of the vast office build- 
ing promises better things: 

He was a prisoner in his room, and small facts of the outer 
world came to him with a shock of novelty; he entertained them 
as an imprisoned man entertains a mouse or treasures a leaf blows 
through the bars. 

But these promises—like Mr. Dreuther’s—are no more that 
whims; Mr. Greene treasures them like leaves for a moment, and 
then leaves them for the treasures of his dialogue and his moral 

And the moral is? Well, perhaps that something you get for 
nothing, corrupts. Let us hope that Mr. Greene will remain incor: 
ruptible on the receipt of his royalties. 


JOHN METCALF 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS 


My fervent plea for action to the monetary 
authorities last week was answered as we 
went to press, but not to my, or anyone 
else’s, entire satisfaction. The rot in the 
gilt-edged market will not be stopped 
finally until the Government broker buys 
the undated stocks and keeps them on a 
firmer basis. No official statement of policy 
was made, unfortunately, but a Bank of 
England official was quoted in the evening 
press as Saying that the rise to 34 per cent. 
was ‘the flashing of an amber light.’ It 
could more accurately be described as the 
flashing of a distress signal from the mone- 
tary authorities in Whitehall. The Treasury 
must be trying out 34 per cent. as an experi- 
ment, hoping that it will provide some 
check to inflationary pressures without 
being a damper on healthy activities. It may 
certainly make the banks more cautious 
and more selective in their advances, more 
ready to refuse the undeserving, but the 
higher charges which they can now impose 
will fall on the just as well as on the unjust. 
At the same time dearer short-term money 
not only increases the cost of the Treasury 
of the floating debt, but hits at the export 
trade by increasing the cost of commercial 
bills. This advantage was brought home by 
the subsequent sharp rise in the Treasufy 
bill rate to £2 6s. 3d. per cent. The discount 
market should be told that they have over- 
reached themselves. Short-term money is 
now too dear. 
. * * 


How will 34 per cent. help the sterling 
exchange? Precious little. American short- 
term money which is attracted to London 
by our high Treasury bill rates buys spot 
sterling and sells forward sterling. The 
exchange rate is unaffected. What has 
been making sterling weak is a com- 
plex of factors — Dominions over-spend- 
ing their current income, Europe buying 
dollar wheat and settling in sterling through 
the EPU, Russia paying for certain of her 
imports in transferable sterling, foreign 
traders doing commodity deals in transfer- 
able sterling, our own traders (oil com- 
panies, milling companies, etc.) stocking up 
and paying in dollars, and the aftermath 
of the speculative buying of sterling which 
took place in the first half of 1954 when 
foreigners thought that the £ sterling was 
to be made fully convertible. It is signifi- 
cant that sterling has been weak ever since 
convertibility was put off. All this in time 
will straighten itself out and if the balance 
of payments remains favourable the sterling 
exchange should improve. At best the 34 
per cent. Bank rate may increase foreign 
confidence in sterling by demonstrating 
that the British Government means to 
tackle its problem of internal inflation with 
determination. 

> * * 


Later on this year we may, of course, 
run into balance of payments difficulties. 
Last year closed with a net gain of 
$244 million in our gold and dollar re- 
serves (now $2,762 million) after paying 
out $416 million in debt interest and repay- 
ment, but there are several disconcerting 
aspects of the vear’s returns. The steady 


DAVENPORT 


rise in the reserves has been checked, the 
sterling area’s residual account with the dol- 
lar area failed to balance in the last quarter 
(there was an average surplus of $52 mil- 
lion in the two preceding quarters), the 
rate at which our own exports has been 
rising slowed down in each quarter of the 
year and in the last half of the year our 
imports began to rise sharply. Mr. Butler 
told a bewildered rural audience at Dun- 


mow, Essex, last week that the higher im- 
ports required by our record production 
were bound to affect our balance of pay- 
ments. ‘If you add,’ he said, ‘the dangers of 
Japanese and German competition and the 
difficulty we have in maintaining our share 
of world trade you will not be surprised that 
I am ever watchful.’ So is the gilt-edged 
market. I still hope that Mr. Butler will see 
the importance of supporting the undated 
stocks in the market to prevent the long- 
term rate of interest rising further. If we 
are to maintain our competitive position in 
the world markets we must not slow down 
our rate of industrial investment. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


No clearer proof that there is still a bull 
market in British industrial equities could 
have been given than the firm close to the 
Stock Exchange account on Tuesday. In 
spite of a higher Bank rate and a local war 
in the Formosa straits, the index of ordinary 
share prices actually advanced—largely, it 
was said, on the buying of ‘blue chips’ by 
insurance companies, Sentiment was no 
doubt helped by the recovery in Wall Street 
and by the steadier look of the gilt-edged 
market. No time was lost by the Iron and 
Steel Realisation Agency in announcing the 
next denationalisation issue—that of 
WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL on the 10th, 
(Prospectuses next Monday.) The terms are 
expected to allow a yield of 6.35 per cent.— 
a little more than that now obtainable on 
COLVILLES, which is quoted at 2s. 6d. 
premium, but 4 per cent. less than Colvilles 
returned at the issue price. As Whiteheads 
were previously regarded as ‘the blue chip’ 
of the smaller steel companies, this issue will 
again offer appetising meat for ‘stags.’ For 
the first time this denationalisation issue is 
to be sponsored not by a consortium of 
eight banking houses, but by one—Baring 
Brothers. It is not generally appreciated by 
the public that the success of iron and steel 
denationalisation has been secured by 
‘moral’ pressure exerted by the Bank of 
England on the insurance institutions to 
make firm applications covering each entire 
issue. It is only with the last four that the 
public began to scramble for steel shares— 
and that is due to the lowering of yields in 
the rest of the industrial markets and the 
raising of the chances of a Conservative 
victory at the general election. 


. * . 


Nevertheless, I am not advising a general 
plunge into the industrial share markets. 
Most shares seem to me to be discounting 
the dividends which are due to be declared 
in the next few months. But exceptions can 
be found. Among the commodity shares 
which I favour as a group I would call 
attention to CONSOLIDATED ZINC. This largest 
lead-zinc producer in Australia, which con- 
trols the Imperial Smelting Corporation in 
this country, has recently issued £2,182,649 
of ordinary shares. This has depresssed the 
market temporarily and the new £1 shares 
can be bought free of stamp at 47s. 3d. to 
yield 8 per cent. on the indicated dividend 
of 18} per cent. These shares will partici- 
pate in the final dividend of 2s. 6d. per share 
due to be declared in May. Considering that 
the Australian properties have uranium 


prospects and even the possibility of oil 
deposits, the shares are an attractive spec- 
ulative investment with a high yield to com- 
pensate for the risks. 

* e . 


In the pursuit of dividend yield with good 
earnings to support it, I have come across 
TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS. The company 
is controlled by Platt Brothers, who formed 
in 1931 an amalgamation of the smaller 
textile machinery makers with its own 
business. Today TMM is the largest 
manufacturer and exporter of textile 
machinery in this country. A few months 
ago it secured a contract from Russia 
worth about £4 million, and if only trade 
could be restored with China its export 
order book would be overflowing. In the 
trading year which ended last December 
business has improved considerably, as 
Platt Brothers hinted when they gave their 
50 per cent. bonus last year. When results 
are announced I would not be surprised to 
see the dividend raised for the year from 
10 per cent, to 12} per cent. Taking the 
dividend at 10 per cent. the yield at the 
present price of 38s. 6d. would be 5.15 per 
cent.; at 124 per cent. it would be 6.4 per 
cent. The earnings for the year 1953 were 
38.3 per cent.—sufficient to cover the 10 
per cent, dividend nearly four times. The 
net asset value for the ordinary shares at 
the end of 1953 was Sls. The surplus of cur- 
rent assets over current liabilities alone was 
in excess of the market price. Clearly the 
position is one of strength, both in finances 
and trading. The shares are not yet a very 
free market, having been introduced to the 
Stock Exchange for the first time in July 
last year. 

. *. * 


The rise in tanker and other freight rates 
should mark the turning of the corner for 
UNITED MOLASSES. Its trading year is the 
calendar year, and in 1953 it earned 20.4 
per cent, The chairman stated in October 
that there would be a fall in gross earnings 
‘due principally to shipping freights’ but 
that profits should be maintained at a level 
sufficient to cover normal dividend require- 
ments. This is a tax-free dividend of 12 jy 
per cent. (22 per cent. gross) and allows a 
return of 5.2 per cent. gross at the present 
price of 42s. for the 10s. shares. It would 
seem that the shares are fully valued, but 
new uses have been found for molasses in 
the chemical industry, and the chairman 
may have a brighter tale to tell next June. 








I Hope, and even believe, that competitors 
enjoyed framing definitions as much as I 
enjoyed reading them. There is room here 
for only a few of the brightest, and I let 
them speak for themselves. The most 
popular subject was EPITAPH: 


A belated testimonial which the subject 
would be quick to avoid. 

A recital of the virtues of which a dead 
person would have been proud had he only 
had them in life. 

A kindly afterthought too late to be helpful 
to its subject (esprit d'escalier). 

A posthumous edition of truth disguised 
by art. 


Next came PESSIMIST: 
Misfortune’s boy scout. 
A member of the Coventry City Council. 
One who is unhappy thinking how unhappy 
he would be if he were unhappy. 
One who fears the best. 
One who thinks that when things go well 
with him there must be something wrong 
somewhere. 
One who cannot see the wood for the 
rotten trees. 
One who builds his house facing north 
since there’s no sun anyway. 
One who, being told that we live in the best 
of all possible worlds, fears that is true. 
One who looks right and left when crossing 
a one-way street. 
One who would like the Russians to treat 
us as they do their friends. 


And here are the best of the others: 
BLACKMAIL: 


Candour restrained by avarice. — 
All illicit tax on the wages of sin. 





Unconventional Definitions 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 257 
Report by Pibwob 


Some of the definitions in Johnson's Dictionary are unconventional, e.g., ‘Patron: 

Commonly a wretch who supports with insolence, and is paid with flattery.’ A prize of 

£5 was offered for equally unconventional definitions of any six of the following: 

Blackmail, Cinema, Epitaph, Feminist, Golf, Journalist, Motor-car, Pessimist, Politician, 
Pyjamas, Queue, Saxophone. 


The infiltration of business ethics into the 
field of social relationship. 

Treating the indiscretions of another with 
consideration for a consideration. 


QUEUE: 


A row without a row. 

A democratic device which ensures equality 
without either liberty or fraternity. 

A file of people waiting to discover what the 
first person in the file is waiting for. 


FEMINIST: 


A woman who could quite easily have her 
own way but prefers to fight for it. 

One who fervently admires the unfeminine 
qualities in women. 
One who treats his 
would a stranger. 


mother-in-law as he 


CINEMA: 


A place where you pay 2s. 4d. in order to 
save 3s.-worth of gas-fire. 

A darkened place in which to watch a drama 
while pursuing a romance. 

A dump where the dim watch the dumb in 
the dark. 

A plushy refuge from the facts of life. 


JOURNALIST: 


A writer in periodicals who thinks like his 
employer but is better at English. 

A pitiable wretch who writes with his 
editor’s tongue in his cheek. 

One who lives the lives of others and pro- 
ceeds to write their autobiographies. 


GOLF: 


A game of skill, where the skill lies in 
striking a small ball as seldom as possible. 

A game, formerly a relief from religion in 
Scotland, now a substitute for it in England. 
A game in which players continually hit a 
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little ball as far as possible in order to walk 
after it and look for it. 


POLITICIAN: 
A person of political cunning who, in oppog. 
tion, knows all the answers and, in o 
curses the officials who cannot find them, 
A travelling salesman in the platitude 
industry. 
One who spends much time saving both his 
faces. 
One who gains a right honourable footing 
over the stepping-stones of his dead pledges 


MOTOR-CAR: 

Principal ingredient in making traffic jam, 

A mechanical vehicle which performs 

impeccably until the morning after the 

owner's wife has been driving it. 
PYJAMAS: 

Space suit for the Land of Dreams. 

A suit for strings. 

A two-piece nightshirt with a divided skirt, 
SAXOPHONE: 

A perforated pipe which moans like a 

perforated stomach. 

An apparatus designed for the exclusive 

amusement of the user, in shape much like 

a musical instrument. 

John A. S. MacDonald and Edward 
Samson (both quoted three times) win £2 
each, and of the eight who are quoted twice 
Ivy Simpson gains the remaining £1. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 260 
Set by Tom Bowling 


To enhance the dignity of the West 
German Bundestag, its Speaker is to wear 
morning dress; members are to rise when 
he enters, and avoid the ostentatious read- 
ing of newspapers in the Chamber. A prize 
of £5 is offered for a four-line epigram on 
this news. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competi- 
tion No. 260,’ 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, must be received by February 15. 
Results in the Spectator of February 25. 











SOLUTION 


Chambers’ s Twentieth Century Dictionar\ 


A copy of the De Luxe edition 
Jirst iwoe corre 








TO CROSSWORD No. 818 ON PAGE iii 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


of Chambers’s Twentieth Century 
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Dictionar\ 


' 2 3 4 Ss 16 7 8 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 820 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Pile up the fish in Norfolk (8). 1 Master Richard appears in Shake- 9 10 
5 Painter evidently attached to cheques speare (6). 
(6). 2 Sauce for the Editor? (6). 7 
9 What shoemakers do at last, so 3 The lion and the lady produce music - . 
comforting (8). (7). 
10 It may take longer to write than this 4 Caroller’s Christmas (4). ¥ 
(6). 6 it isn’t easy to grasp this order (7). 
12 No Old York for him (6). 7 Nothing happens here more than | 
13 ‘Too low for envy. for —— too once, it seems (4, 4). 
high.’ (Cowley) (8). 8 She was begged to cut her trip short 16 7 
i o suffer eclipse? (3, 2, 3, (8). 
- a wae ‘hee — 11 The _ - map for one hundred 18 9 20 
18 Henry V evidently had no prefer- travelling (/). oe ; 7 a 
a" for pm gn Mme sweetmeats 14 Not the individualist’s idea of 
(4-8). heaven (7), 3 a 
23 Was the Dawn Chorus his poetic 16 A fish out of water, as this poet 
theme? (8) announced himself (8). 25 
. nom. taf 17 Dip’s over (anag.) (8). 
24 See a MS: it’s open (6). 19 The price of the enthusiast’s ticket to TG 7 
26 What prices seem daily to do, Wembley? (7). 
paradoxically (6). 20 Did its climbers? (7). 
27 Where a muster of witches get three 24 [1s up to the Scot getting round this 
points (8). (6). 28 29 
28 Kipling’s breeds? (6). 22 Novel example of schizophrenia (6). 
29 -... how much easier it is to be —— 25 ‘Learn that the present —— alone Solution will be published on February 18 
than correct.’ (Disraeli) (8) + man’s’. (Johnson) (4). . 


Winners of Spectator Crossword No, 818: First prize, Mr. N.C. MORTON 
17 Crescent Road, Stafford; second prize, Mr. W. W. THomas, 16 Chultero 
Road, Hitchin, Herts. 


and a book token for one guinea will he awarded to the senders of the 
ct solutions opened after noon on February 15 and addressed: Crossword 820, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1, 
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advertisements must be 
basi. per line. Line averages 
7) letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. C lassified 
dvertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
00 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
irelephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


engagement of persons answering these 
pe mis must be made through a 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 

d Employment Agency tf the «appli- 
is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
oman 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
or the employment, is excepted from) 
she provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 

Order, 1952. 


SH FILM INSTITUTE—APPOINT- 
MENT OF DIRECTOR. The Governors of 
te British Film Institute invite applica- 
tons for the post of Director, the principal 
executive officer of the Institute, responsible 
for the Whole of its work including the 
National Film Library and the National 
Film Theatre, Salary scale £1,700-£2,200 
per annum. Candidates with exceptional 
quiifications may be appointed at a salary) 
higher than the starting rate, Since the 
Iastitute’s main purpose is to further public 
appreciation of the film, the primary quality 
sought in its chief officer is a genuine inter- 
et in films combined with administrative 
ality. Applications with the names of two 
referees should be addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Institute, 164, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2, not later than Sth 
March, 1955 
INSPECTORATE OF ANCIENT MONU- 
MENTS. Applications are invited for posts 
‘of Assistant Inspector, Grade II, in London. | 
Duties include the inspection from an 
mhaological point of view of ancient monu- 
ments, earthworks or buildings of any period 
Candidates must possess a University 
Honours degree and an enthusiasm for 
archeology, preferably with some practicai| 
experience. The posts are unestablished but} 
competitions for established posts are held/ 
periodically. Salary range £530-£955 per 
annum: some allowance in starting pay! 
may be given for National Service or post-| 
graduate study. Write to: Ministry of| 
Works, E.D.1/J.W.G., Room 531A, Lam-| 
beth Bridge House, London, S.E.1. 


ANISATION WORKING IN INTER-| 
‘ATIONAL AFFAIRS urgently wants good} 
Typist, not afraid of responsibility and hard 
ut interesting work. Salary £6 to £6 10s. 
Box 250. 
& UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
ions are invited for the SIR 
fILLIAM MATHER CHAIR OF RUS-| 
IAN, which will betome vacant upon the 
tirement of Professor Samuel Dobrin on 
th September, 1955. Salary not less than) 
1,900 per annum (subject to the approval 
f the Revised Scales for University Salar- 
), Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children's 
lowance Scheme. Applications (one copy} 
nly) should be sent not later than Ist March, | 
955, to the Registrar, the University, Man- 
ester 13. from whom further particulars 
y be obtained 


WESTONBIRT SCHOOL. The GOVERN- 
SCHOOL, near) 
y, Gloucestershire, INVITE APPLI- 
CATIONS for the POST >of HEAD- 
MISTRESS on the appointment of the! 
present Headmistress as Principal of the 
Salisbury Diocesan Training College. Can-| 
dates must be members of the Church of| 
England and must hold a degree of a| 
British University. The appointment will] 































ke effect from ist September, 1955 
PPLICATIONS, with detaiis of experi- 
ence and copies of three testimonfals, must 


be received on or before 25th February, | 
1955, and should be addressed to: Derek! 
E. Bateman, Esq., C.A., Secretary to the} 
overnors, Westonbirt School, The Allied 
Schools, Aldwych House, London, W.C.2, 
trom whom further particulars regarding 
the appointment can be obtained. | 


MEMORIALS 


ROLL. OF HONOUR Tablets. Stained Glass 
Windows. Designs submitted. G. Maile & 
on, Lid., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1. 


OLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 818 


ACROSS 1 Aboriginality. 9 Blockhead. 
10 Romeo. 11 Bless. 12 Net-player. 13 
Leaguer. 15 Donegal. 17 Rigidly. 19 Muscles, 
21 Moderates. 23 Maize. 24 Lingo. 25 Green- 
back. 26 Solemnisation 

DOWN: 2 Boomerang, 3 Rakes. 4 
Gleaner. § Nodated. 6 Lordlings. 7 Tammy 
§ Corral. 9 Babel. 14 Undertone. 16 Gall- 


| photographs do not reveal the official Russian way of life. 





azo. i? Ramble. 18 Yatagan. 19 Masters. 
*0 Sleek. 22 Dingo, 23 Manet. 





FIVE PAGES OF EXCLUSIVE PICTURES FROM RUSSIA! 





THIS WEEK: 


The children 
of Russia 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 


i 





This week’s issue of Picture Post brings you another superb 
selection of photographs brought back from Russia by 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, the famous French photographer. 

This week he shows you the children of Russia. These 


CUP OF TEA 
A Picture Post investigation. 


IS THE COLOUR BAR 


Instead, they show —what is infinitely more interesting 
— Russian children at their normal work and play. 

Further examples of Henri Cartier-Bresson’s brilliant 
photographs of the Russian people will appear in next 
week’s Picture Post. 


frightened to say? 





There’s more to SEE... more to READ... =i 


more to TALK ABOUT...in 


ON SALE Now 4° 


OS 


YOUR MORE EXPENSIVE 


TOO SERIOUS FOR WORDS? 
Recently, television interviewers tried to 
discuss the colour problem in Birming- 
ham. The result, mostly, was failure and 
silence. What is it that Birmingham is 


i ee ee 














; 1BIT TURES LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street 
EXHIBITIONS & LEC a U W.1. “Mobiles by Calder." Daily 10-5.30 
ARTS COUNCIL COLLECTION. A selec- Sats 10-1, Until Feb 
tion of paintings, drawings & sculpture, Arts 
Council Gallery, 4 St. James's Square, MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St 
S.W.1, Closes Feb. 5. Weekdays 10-6. Ad- W.1. BENATOV Retrospective Exhibition 
mission free. Daily 10-5.30. Sat. 10-12.30. Until 12th Feb il 
‘BELIEF AND ACTION IN EDUCATION.’ ae 
a M.A., F.C.P., giving Joseph, PUSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensington P irk Gar 
Payne Memorial Lectures in College of Pre-| dens. W.11, open every Friday & wt 
ceptors, 2 Bloomsbury Square, on Tuesdays — SS 7 em — ~ ‘ — = 
- . 22nd, at 30 ep ' p.m aron eyendorf 
February 22nd and March nd, at 6 literary circle in the Nineties,’| Mrs Bridgittee Gerland 


- Russian 
d iss ree. - 
Admission Free Feb, 11. 8 p.m. Tamara Karsavina, ‘Recol-/ Mon, Feb. 14 30 


a.m. Feb. 6 


¢ 
Free copy Monthly Record 
( 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. The lections,’ Feb. 18. Prof. Unbegaun, ‘Russian British Free ussia Movement free. 
State and Private Apartments with period’ ©). Feb. 25. Oda Slobodskaya : mtg oben 
furnitur 8 rooms fully furnished. New R : enteie iemee  sanaein "hone +4 c Ww ——T oF ee 
restorations and exhibits. Daily 10-5 in- “~~ et . > hott ane esigned by Robin Day, A A. 
oe 4 y sorasky, Khachaturian, Prokofiefl, Kaba-| ><] A. and featured in the Tenth Trienalle 


cluding Sundays. 
CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN ART. Arts 


Council Exhibition. NEW BURLINGTON S.F.A. PICTURES for Schools’ exhibition, |" - 
High St., E.1 . s 


vsky) 


WOOLLANDS OF 


GALLERIES. Old Burlington Street, W.1.,; Whitechapel Art Gallery, r a 
Open till March $, Mons., Weds., Fris.,| adjoining Aldgate East Station. Daily 11-6. BRIDGE. | 
Sats., 10-6, Tues., Thurs., 10-8. Admis- Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays, Admission th to 19th 
sion Is, I February Sth-27th Cont ed Overleaf 


way Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. 
S. K. Ratcliffe, “National 
haracter and Social Discipline."” Adm. free. 
request, 
hamber Concert 6.30 p.m. Adm. 6d. 
‘SOVIET LABOUR CAMPS’ described by 
(released 
Caxton Hall, 


MEXICAN BOOK EXHIBITION, National 
Book League, 7 Albemarle St., Piccadilly. 
18. Mons.-Sats 11-5. Thurs. 11-8. 
Admission free. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con- 


Sunday 


1954). 
S.W.1. 


at Milan, will be exhibited for the first time 
in England in ‘Modern Interiors’ on the third 
KNIGHTS- 
S.W.1, from Monday, February 





iv 


MEXICO, Paintings and 
V. COVERLEY-PRICE. The Hispanic Coua- 
cil, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. Until Feb. 10 | 
Mon.-Fri, 11-5.30, Admission free, | 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : Two lectures | 
on (i) Psychology and International Rela-| 
tions’ and (ii) “Uses and Limitations of the} 
Experimental Method m Social Psychology” 


tionists, Management  Diectitian-Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
courses. Brochures 3d. Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton 6. 

PEACE IN RAPALLO by Alexander Reiss- 
ner. A book to read and re-read. Publishers, 


| A. E, Callam, N.W.8. 


SPECTATO 


sketches by| CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep-/ AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 


Subscription. National Geog. Magazine, 
49s. 2d.; Life (Int.), 45s.; Popular Mecha- 
nics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s. 
Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co. 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 

FICTION-WRITING We are specialist 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 


will be given by Professor Otto Klineberg| SMALL LUXURY HOTEL again becomes) #PP¢ars in all markets. Prospectus free from) 


(UNESCO) at 5.30 p.m. on 14 and 15 Feb- 
ruary at University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1. Admission free, without 
ticket, James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
uar. 








PERSONAL 
A CHURCH for individual belief and 
rational doctrine. Information about Unitari- 
anism. Please send stamp, S. Sec., 
Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. 

A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING.—Send for details of 


| 


ART SCHOOL during MAY. Residem 
models and Tutors from London, Classes § 
hours daily arranged for Hotel visitors 
Apply Box No, 136. 

TO PARENTS — DO YOU REQUIRE 
HELP in preparing your child for the Gram- 
mar School Entrance examination? If so, we 
have a special course dealing with the type of 
papers set. A qualified tutor appointed for 


tional organisation serving a world-wide 
group of Companies. Free Brochure from 
E.M.1. Institutes, Dept. SP.51. London, 


W.4 


| Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction-| 
| Writing Science Ltd , Regent House, Regent 
| Street, London, W.1. | 
| ‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success. | 
| No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free Si ‘Know-| 
| How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. School | 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


| LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000; 6d, carbon;| — 
Postal skilled help and guidance. We are an educa-| Theses, Plays, accuracy assured. £. Jennings, 


| 5§ Brockman Road, Folkestone. | 
NEW PLAYS for London season wanted, 
high standard only; letters first. Box 243. 


our new courses in these subjects, Personal| «7HEOSOPHY is a scientific religion and) THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 


and private tuition from a Home Study Col-| 4 religious science.” W.O, JUDGE. Free) S0uth Molton Street, W.1. 


lege operated by a world-wide industrial 
organisation. £.M.1, Institutes, Dept. SP.50, 
London, W.4. 

CANCER PATIENT. (542249). Poor man 
(49) with wife and five children (one a spas- 
tic), needs financial help. Picase help us care 
for him (also thousaids of other sad cases) 
Jewellery welcomed. Nationa! Society for 
cee Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, 





“There is no Medical Cure for smoking. 
Psychotherapy is the only answer.”’-—A 
Famous Physician. 


SMOKING 
NEW CURE 
Drugless Revealing 


Prospectus: Postage 6d. 
Wainley Non-Smoking Course 
Taggart Avenue, LIVERPOOL 














FEEL EELS EE EL ELEY + 
LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS - 


g suggest CHINON ROUGE, the lovely < 

>} scented red Loire wine, that Rabelais < 

»> loved - 

‘64 Retail 8/6 per bottle 

(? or try a glass in the Wine Restaurant 

G 2a, Duke Str set, Manchester Square, 
Lendoa, W.1 Tel. WEL. 8808 


> , 
BALAARAARAARAARAA AR 


Birth Control Clinic 








(founded by Dr. Marie Stopes 1921) 
Persona! advice FREE on Birth Contr 
and all Marriage Problems from sp. 
trained midwives and doctors daily (n 
Sat.) 10to6p.m,. Also we supply by post 
the most helpful buoks by the world 
pioneer : Married Love 7/6 


Enduring Passion 7 6 
Change of Life in Men and Women 7/6 
Birth Controi To-day 4- 
The Human Body 5- 
Postage 5d. each 
108, WHITFIELD 8T., LONDON, W.1 


The 
3 H's 
REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 











SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK Derbyshire 
The Booklet of Smediey'’s wil! be gladly 


sent on application to — THE MANAGER 











Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second 
Ww.c.l } 
w aay address ‘m9 the World 


Printed 


per annu 


Telephone: EUSton 3221 
35s 


Ca 


n Great Britain by Gate & Po._peNn LTb., 


literature from UNITED LODGE OF 
THEOSOPHISTS, 62 Queen's Gdns., W.2 
ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours or mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gn 
to § gns. a box. One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue. Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsficld 
Green 232/233 

COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, 
especially for collections and gold. 1952 


Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen 
Bulletin 6d.—B. A. Seaby, Ltd., 65 Great 
Portland St., London, W.1. (Tel. Lan. 3677) 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them, Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from The Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4(ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.7 

HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate 
Remake Handbag Co Dept ‘S,” 183a 
Brompton Road (corner Bauchamp PI.) 
three turnings from Harrods, 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female, 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag, 


34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. DX 
LEARN TO WEAVE, Tuition, Looms, 
Books, Write for literature. Cathedral 


Weaving Centre, 4 Best Lane, Canterbury 6 
NO FINER SMOKE found in the land. Al! 
know TOM LONG that famous brand. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever, easily, in privacy at home, saving 
pounds. Never Fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus 
particulars free, in plain envelope, Vandre 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gias- 
gow, C.2 


SHOPPING BY POST 
CALIFORNIAN ASPARAGUS. A World 
Famous Delicacy and a rare Dollar Import 


144 oz. tins. 6 for 30s. CANADIAN 
TOMATO JUICE The much esteemed 
Fancy Quality Another limited Dollar 
import, 14 r tins, 10 for 18s. NOVA 
SCOTIAN LOBSTER from the cool waters 
around Prince Edward Island. None better 
6 oz. tins, 3 for 33s. HAMS. Superlative 
Pre-War Quality cooked Whole Gammons 
Boneless. No waste, 8 to 9 Ib. net. 84s 
All Post Paid. SHILLING COFFEE CO 
LID., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 

HOSEPIPE BARGAINS .!! Solid Rubber 
60 ft., 4 in, bore, 21s. (SO ft. 18s. 2d.) car- 


length proportionatcly 
Various others. Samples 
Returnable unless de- 
839 Albert Street, 


Longer 
36s 


riage paid 
60 ft. 2 in., 
free. Extensive stocks 
ghted GREEN'S, 
Lytham 
TYPEWRITERS /DUPLICATORS, 
Clayton M.C., Market Rasen, s.a.¢ 


LITERARY 


FOR TV—the field of the future 
rse by Mr. George F. Kerr, one 

test authorities of the day, 

f experience wh 

Once again 

Jetails in th 


Verney 


WRITE 
Ihe LSJ 
{ hn areca 
lable for writers 
h to study this new medium 

u LS] has led the way. Full 
new edition of Writing for the Press. Fre« 
n applicati ‘ Prospectus Dept 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Gordon Square London W.C.l 
MUScum 4574 There are LSJ students all 


w ava 


CAMBRIDGE pay good 
larly and rare books; list 
Heffer & Sons Ltd., Petty Cury 


v “ 
HEFFER'’S OF 
mvited. W 
mbridge 


-class mat! matter at the New York, N.Y 


n (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: 


MAY. 5306 
G lines). 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
training for graduates and well-educated girls 
Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial College,| 
2 Arkwright Road. London, N.W.3, Hamp- 
| Stead 5986. 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE. (University of Lon- 
don.) Session 1955-1956 begins Monday, | 
October 3, 1955. Part-time (Evening) Courses 
provided for Internal Degrees in the Facul- 
ties of Arts and Science and for the 
Academic Post-Graduate Diploma in Psycho- 
logy, Facilities aso provided for part-time 
and full-time students reading for Higher 
Degrees in Arts and Science. Applications for 
admission should be made before June |. 
Pamphiet and form of application may be 
obtained from the Registrar, Birkbeck Col- 
lege, Malet Street, W.C.1. 

CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Bristol 8. An entrance Scholarship for 
Boarders, value £150, will be offered by the 
Council on the result of an examination to | 
be held in the week beginning February 21st. 
| Girls should be between the ages of 12 and 
| 14 on September Ist, 1955, Closing date for 
|applications, February 11th, Particulars and 
| Application Forms from the Secretary. 
COURSES OF STUDY for General Certif 
of Educn, (all Examining Bodies), London 
Univ. Entrance. Inter. and Degree exams 
for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), 
LL.B., and Diplomas, Bar (Pts. I and I} 
Teachers’ Dips. Highly qualified Tutors 
Low fees instalments, Prospectus post free 
from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11, Individual tuition for exami- 
| nations Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel 
PARK 7437. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


tion— University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 


(non-exam) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 
6 months and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals, Davies's, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 
KING'S COLLEGE, TAUNTON. Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions will be awarded after 
examination in May, 1955: ages 12-14; value 
£140-£40 p.a. The Aston and Pemberton 
Memorial Scholarships of £50 each are 
awarded in alternate years on general merit, 
Art and Music Scholarships March and 
December. For particulars, please apply to 
the Headmaster 

OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial 
School, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Train- 
ing; Graduate Course; Next term April 
25. Prospectus 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards). London B.A 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Deerees and Diplomas; Law and Pro 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 

ST. MARGARET'S, Yeaton Peverey, near 
Shrewsbury Boarding School for girls 
(recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
situated in lovely Severn Valley, five miles 
rom Shrewsbury. Girls received from the 
of For prospectus apply Sec 


age years 


}and March Ist, 


} not 


| MIN-Y-Mor 


| Puerto de Soller, now for sunshine and wa 
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WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Diteg g 
Boarding: 220 boys). Three schon 
of £75 p.a. and three of £50 p.a, are off 
for competition in March, 1955. Half of ys 
are reserved in the first instance for sons 
Ministers of Religion or serving o 
Officers of H.M. Forces. Candidates 
have been born between March 


1 
1945, inclusive, or i 


1941 and June Ist, 1942, inclusive, g 
should be made to the Headmaster wy 
Buckland School, Barnstaple, N. Dey 
later than March Ist, Papers may 
worked at the candidates’ own schools g 
ing the week March 14th-19th. Further » 
ticulars of the scholarships and the 
may be obtained from the Headmaster, w, 
Buckland School, Barnstaple, N_ Deva 


ACCOMMODATION 
TO LET. Bed-sitting-room without 


Westminster, £2 10s. weekly. Tej,; 
6673. 


0 


‘HOTELS & GUEST Hoy 


BARMOUTH. WALES. Glorious Scns 
Private Hotel. Sea Pr 
Ballroom, Table Tennis, Talkies. Brog 
F_ Waddling. 

BOGNOR REGIS — Quict Guest He 
Good food, home comfort, terms mods 
Widworthy, Syivan Way. Tel. 350, 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Coun 


Cliff, Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 220 yds sea fr 
Gardens, Putting Green, Garages 
lative tood. 7 gns, Summer 74-9 gns 


GUESTS received. Attractive house fag 
South—mod. cons, Borders Kent, Sus 
amid beautiful surroundings, Good tog 
attractively served—everything home ma 
Pretty Garden. Terms $} guineas al) yg 
round Marchant, lickners, Hawkhd 
ent. 
JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, 
Clement's Bay. The Island's newest lux 
hotel. delightfully situated on sea fn 
Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licens 
10-16 guineas. Brochure R. Tel. Cen 
4455. After 6 p.m., Southern 8 
“LITTLE GUIDE to Village Ions, How 
Farms, Guest Houses.’ Recommend 
hospitality through Britain 3s. 64 

3d., from Victor Hilton, Harboundl 
Torquay 
MAJORCA. Come to the Hote) Maq 
seas. Own Beach, French cuisine, a 
Private bathrooms, Full board (until 4 
30) from 80 pesetas (approx. 15s.) per dq 
Taxes and service included Apply Manag 
SWITZERLAND, Hote! Seeblick Aq 
bei Spiez, Berner Oberland. Excellent oa 
ing, hot and cold all rooms. Excellent 
of glaciers & lakes. Special reduction 





early & late season, especially for p 
Apl., May & Sept. Book early to avo 
appointment. Excellent English refereng 
RYE. The Hope Anchor. R.AC., 
approved. Licensed. Superb position 
lovely centre for Spring holidays Rye 


TO SPEND LESS—Spend the winte 
Farringford on the warm, sunny Ish 
Wight. For as little as 7 gns. per week 
can enjoy all the advantages of this | 
country house with a full staff and 
housckeeping worries Fully licensed. Dé 
from the Manager, Farringford Hotel, F 
water, 1.0.W. Phone : 312 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
EASTER IN PARIS and 


glorious su 


sunshine holidays! Exclusive tours a 
cost, Cruises and tours from £19. Free 
ehure C.O.T. 220 Kensington High 

W.8. WES. 1541. Reductions for 
parties. 

FARM AND COUNTRY HOLID 


Guide for 1955 describing Britain's Best 
day Farms and Guest Hou Pages 
tures, 3s. 3d. post paid. Farm Guide D 
18 High Street, Paisley 

FOREST SCHOOL CAMPS for bor 
girls, 64 to 18. August, Trained Staff 


turous camps and hikes, inciueing 
seniors only) Thames River Journey & 
District Hike. Apply A. P Cobb, 9 
Street, Trumpington, Cambridee 


ITALY. 16-day tours from London 
Riviera, £35 10s.; Florence, Sorre 
1Ss.; Val d'Aosta & Riviet 
Venice, Lake C 
Riviera, £31 10s 
including other 

SERVICE, 61a Br 
3, Phone 


£38 
Verona, 
Adriatic 
gramme, 
IRAVEL 
Knightsbridge, S.W 
PETERSFIELD, Idea! centre 
caravan fully equipped 
Symons, 





exces 
approved site Meon, Hast 
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